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Governor’s Proclamation 


Dace increasing educational and cultural needs of the people of this 
State should be recognized and adequate provisions made to meet these 
requirements insofar as we are able. 

The Library—an institution broader than the school—is an important 
feature in the educational program of the state because it reaches citizens of 
all ages, from all walks of life. The Library is a social agency, a symbol of 
democracy, offering equal opportunities for education to all, and it should 
furnish the entire community with books and reading for self-improvement, 
for cultural advancement and for information and recreation. 

Statistics show that there are more than 400,000 people in Colorado 
without library service and I would therefore earnestly request and urge 
municipalities, chambers of commerce, service clubs, patriotic organizations, 
schools and churches to assume responsibility in the development and main- 
tenance of libraries in every community of our State in order that this valu- 
able educational facility may be made available to every home. 

THEREFORE, I, Ed. C. Johnson, Governor of the State of Colorado, do 


hereby proclaim and set aside the week of June 24-29, 1935, as 
LIBRARY WEEK. 


In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereto set my hand and hereunto affixed 


the Executive Seal of the State of Colorado, this Twenty-fourth day of May, 
A.D, 1935. 


Ep. C. JoHNson, 
Governor of Colorado 
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Ourselves and Other People’ 


By CHARLES 


ROM the mass of knowledge to which 
a student is exposed during four years of 
college, a few fragments of wisdom remain 
in his possession. Such a fragment still my 
own is a passage from the text in psychol- 
ogy by William James. The passage runs 
something like this: “Even a worm divides 
the universe into two parts, namely, itself 
and all else.” 

The worm, as it crawls along, raises its 
head, looks at a distant star and never 
questions that the star was put there to 
light its way. Man accepts the universe 
as a creation for himself and goes forth 
as Don Quixote to improve the universe by 
breaking a lance against a windmill. The 
people of every land in the past and today 
are in their own eyes a chosen people, pe- 
culiar in themselves as the children of 
Israel, as certain of their own importance 
as were the Lilliputians. 

We librarians are a chosen people, a pe- 
culiar people in our own eyes and perhaps 
peculiar in the eyes of others. Can we, by 
examining ourselves, discover whether we 
really are a people fitted to be keepers of 
books? Are librarians a necessary part in 
a civilized society? (Not that I consider 
our society civilized today!) Would the 
world perhaps be just as satisfactory if 
librarians were all wiped off the face of the 
earth at one fell swoop? Would a new 
profession be developed within fifty years 
to take charge of libraries? In other 

* The address of the President, delivered at the 


opening general session of the Fifty-sevenih Annual 
Conference of the American Library Association. 


H. COMPTON 


words, are we librarians important or do 
we merely think we are? Are we neces 
sary or do we merely think we are? What 
kind of people are we anyway? Has the 
association with books affected our mental 
attitudes—our physical looks—our basic 
characters? A psychoanalyst should an- 
swer these questions, but, not having one 
at hand, I shall try to do a bit of analyz- 
ing myself. Some of the characteristics of 
librarians I take to be self-evident. 

Librarians are patient and long-suffer- 
ing. Neither Job nor Job’s turkey excels 
them. Librarians have always been lower 
paid than the members of any other pro 
fession. Up to the last few years they 
were never even heard to complain. Ev:- 
dently they have accepted low salaries all 
as a part of God’s great plan for librarians, 
acting on the theory that the lower their 
salaries the better they could work. Late- 
ly, due to the pinch of respectable poverty, 
some of them like the proverbial worm 
have begun to turn. 

The women of the library profession 
make a better appearance on less money 
than any other women of whom I know. 
The report, in the 1927 A. L. A. Pro- 
ceedings, on the cost of living of 685 li- 
brary assistants in 99 libraries tells how 
they managed to do this before the days of 
salary cuts. How they do it now is mort 
than any mere man can imagine. 

In spite of salary cuts, in spite of usually 
having to pay their own expenses, li- 
brarians both men and women continue in 
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almost as large numbers as before the de- 
pression to attend national and state library 
meetings. Most of them want these meet- 
ings held in the best hotels, evidently de- 
termined never to cheapen their chosen 
profession. 

Librarians, unlike doctors, lawyers, bar- 
bers and bricklayers, welcome into their 
ranks anyone who by hook or crook can 
get a job in the profession. For a time, 
to be sure, a newcomer may be looked upon 
askance if the appointment is a political 
one, but such disfavor seldom lasts long. 
Certification of librarians is making prog- 
ress, but there is still ample opportunity 
for the old lady, needy but incompetent, to 
join our ranks. 

Most librarians, if they lost their jobs, 
would not have sufficient upon which to 
live for a year. There has as yet been 
litle done about pensions for librarians 
except what they pay for themselves. 
Nothing has been done about unemploy- 
ment insurance for them. Unemployment 
among librarians apparently has reached 
its peak and conditions are steadily getting 
better, thanks largely to more marriages 
among librarians. More $50 to $65 a 
month positions are being made available 
tolibrarians all the while. 

If librarians have any one conviction it 
is their belief in books as a civilizing force, 
but they have been singularly unsuccessful 
in getting the mass of the people or their 
leaders to agree in this belief—at least to 
the extent of being willing to pay for ade- 
quate book service. 

Librarians are enthusiastic, have the 
ability to codperate and can accomplish 
almost anything they set out to do provid- 
ing it is nothing that will benefit them- 
selves financially. I admire the fine spirit 
of librarians, I admire their splendid en- 
thusiasm, I admire their unusual devotion 


to their work, but I am sick, tired and 
weary of feeling apologetic for the eco- 
nomic status of librarians. I am sick, tired 
and weary of having to tell young people 
considering librarianship what miserable 
salaries the profession pays. 


A Stupy or ATTITUDES 


I have no intention here of going into 
details as to salaries paid to librarians. 
Nor shall I ask a typical library assistant 
to give you the details of her personal 
budget, listing the amounts paid for rent, 
food, clothing, laundry, car fare, and 
amusements. I have in the past repeat- 
edly presented such data to the American 
Library Association, but now I am 
interested in attitudes, not data—our at- 
titudes toward the economic status of li- 
brarians. Let us go back to the time of 
the founding of the American Library As- 
sociation. What were the attitudes of 
the pioneers of the American library 
movement regarding salaries paid library 
workers? There is little in early library 
literature to indicate that these pioneers 
gave much thought to salaries or any re- 
lated personnel matters. It is true that 
in an address at the United Kingdom Li- 
brary Conference in 1877 Justin Winsor 
told the librarians assembled: “For from 
£100 to £160 we can command our pick 
of the educated young women whom our 
colleges for women are launching forth 
upon our country—women with a fair 
knowledge of Latin and Greek, a good 
knowledge of French and German, a de- 
ducible knowledge of Italian and Spanish 
and who do not stagger at the acquisition 
of even Russian.” Justin Winsor advised 
the English to diminish the number of 
their governesses and substitute the wider 
sphere of library work for them. With all 
due deference to them, I fear that the sins 
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of the fathers of the library movement in 
America have been visited upon the chil- 
dren even to the third and fourth genera- 
tion. We today are still picking librarians 
at not so much more than the $500 to 
$800, for which Justin Winsor secured 
those paragons of the gentle sex. 

If, at the time Carnegie grants were 
given for the erection of library buildings, 
there had been the requirement for every 
city receiving a grant that certain stand- 
ards as to personnel, education, salaries, 
pensions must first be met, the economic 
condition of librarians would be very dif- 
ferent today. Such a requirement was, of 
course, never even thought of at that time. 
It would have been considered absurd. 

The motto of the American Library As- 
sociation for many years has been “The 
best reading for the largest number at the 
least cost.” If a president of this Associa- 
tion had the power to change mottoes, I 
should change this motto right now in 
your presence to read “The best reading 
for the largest number at a reasonable 
cost.”” Our proverbial taxpayer has a right 
to expect and to demand and to receive a 
dollar’s worth of service for a dollar’s 
worth of tax money, but he has no right 
to expect, much less to demand, and he 
ought to be ashamed to accept the service 
of a librarian with college and library 
school education at a salary which in many 
cases would not equal wages in a cotton 
factory or a ten cent store. 


A Look TO THE FUTURE 


In considering the attitude of library ad- 
ministrators toward the economic status of 
the members of our profession, I think 
there has been some increase in interest 
during the past ten years. If it had not 
been for the depression, by this time there 
probably would have been definite prog- 


ress. The present condition makes it more 
than ever imperative that we recognize the 
vital importance of the welfare of the 
members of the profession. What is going 
to happen if no betterment in library per. 
sonnel conditions takes place? A number 
of things may happen, such as: 


1. Library employees may in time union. 
ize. The probability of this at present seems 
to me slight. The young people of the }j- 
brary profession are not usually the chil- 
dren of union labor fathers and mothers, 
They come from a different tradition, and 
tradition counts. If libsarians should 
unionize, better salaries would be paid, but 
something of the fine professional spirit now 
prevailing probably would be lost. 

2. Libraries may become part of the pub- 
lic school system and librarians then should 
theoretically be placed on the same salary 
basis as teachers. There is slight indica- 
tion at present that this will take place, 
although it certainly cannot be ruled out 
on the ground of impossibility. 

3. The public library may come directly 
under the city government. In this case, 
salaries would probably be higher, but the 
library would run the real danger of po- 
litical control. Some of our political science 
friends maintain that the library board 
should be abolished and the library be 
simply another city department. I question 
the desirability of this. 

4. Librarians may continue along the 
same old path, accepting with sweet resig- 
nation their low salaries, loving their work, 
and believing that all things work together 
for good to them that serve in a library, 
and trusting that some way, somehow, in 
their declining years, their libraries will re- 
tain them. 


One of these four directions is the way 
we are likely to go, unless some new ele 
ment comes into play and changes our 
course. Such an element might readily be 
state aid or federal aid, both of which I 
heartily favor and believe that we should 
do all in our power to promote. 
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A PLEA FOR CERTIFICATION 


It is probably too much to hope that 
federal aid or state aid in many states will 
be obtained for some years. The impor- 
tant thing is that when such aid is ob- 
tained we as a profession shall be equal to 
our new responsibilities. We cannot ex- 
pect, and we have no right to expect federal 
aid until adequate certification laws have 
been enacted in practically all of the states 
instead of in only a few states as at pres- 
ent. Personally, I believe that individually 
and as an Association we should lend every 
efort to that end. Certainly the time is 
past when appointments to library positions 
should be made on any other basis than fit- 
ness. If the legal profession has the right 
to protect itself against shysters, if the 
medical profession has the right to pro- 
tect itself against quacks, the library pro- 
fesion has the right to protect itself 
against persons being appointed to impor- 
tant library positions on the ground of 
local availability or for some “‘cooked up” 
reason other than demonstrated library 
ability gained through experience or train- 
ing. 

In connection with our consideration of 
the social and individual welfare of li- 
brarians, I wish to call your attention to 
the Retailers Economic Security Plan, 
adopted last January by the National Re- 
tall Dry Goods Association. This plan 
was drawn up at a two day session of a 
special committee, of which Percy S. Straus 
was chairman. Dr. Paul H. Douglas, of 
the University of Chicago, official adviser 
to the Committee on Social and Economic 
Security appointed by President Roosevelt, 
sid the report “was the most statesman- 
like document ever submitted by or to a 
business group.” In five pages this plan 
covers briefly unemployment reserves, old 
age security, provisions for sickness and 
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disability, and related topics as they apply 
to this group. Evidently librarians need 
to learn from shopkeepers how to approach 
these same problems affecting the members 
of our profession. 

Up to this time I have been looking at 
ourselves. Now I shall take a look at some 
other people and ourselves. 


WantTeED: New Foikways 


Librarians for years have been talking 
about coéperation of school and library. It 
is a perennial subject. I have something to 
say about teachers and librarians. What is 
the most deep-seated, the most prevalent 
prejudice that librarians have? Un- 
doubtedly and unqualifiedly, it is their 
prejudice against school people. Are li- 
brarians justified in this prejudice? In 
my opinion, they are not. It is probably 
true that many teachers, school principals, 
and superintendents of schools fail to give 
to libraries their place in education. Per- 
haps the great majority of them think of 
education primarily as formal education. 
On the other hand, comparing the teach- 
ing profession with other professions, I 
have found teachers on the whole friendly 
to libraries and appreciative of their serv- 
ices. I am talking about attitudes. Per- 
haps no one attitude upon the part of 
librarians needs more to be changed than 
their customary attitude toward teachers. 
A book which I read nearly fifteen years 
ago has grown into the fiber of my thought. 
Involuntarily, repeatedly, it comes to me 
as I view the panorama of life. It is 
Folkways, by William Graham Sumner, 
that great teacher at Yale. When I think 
of attitudes, of prejudices, I always think 
of Sumner’s Folkways. It shows how at- 
titudes, how customs become established, 
folkways lasting through centuries, ruling 
whole peoples as no man-made laws can. 
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This attitude of librarians toward teachers 
has become more than a prejudice—it has 
become almost a folkway. It is time we 
turned our feet into another folkway more 
profitable to ourselves and society. After 
all is said and done, the problems of the 
teacher and the librarian are common 
problems. I believe this is going to be 
more true in the future. We need the help 
of teachers and, if for no other reason, we 
should try to understand their problems 
and do what we can to make them under- 
stand ours. This should result in closer 
cooperation between the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Library 
Association. 

Library readers are people of importance 
to librarians. On the whole I have little 
to criticize in our attitude toward our 
readers. It has been a friendly attitude, 
perhaps occasionally a bit condescending, 
but at times in college libraries, in smaller 
public libraries and in branches of larger 
public libraries even an intimate relation- 
ship has grown up between the reader and 
the librarian. The readers’ adviser is in 
the main an attempt to bridge the gap in a 
large library between the reader and the 
librarian. The readers’ adviser as yet 
comes in contact with an extremely small 
part of library readers. The children’s 
librarian has been more successful in estab- 
lishing close relationship with juvenile 
readers. There is no greater opportunity 
for librarians than to add to their staffs, 
as rapidly as funds permit, assistants com- 
petent to talk with readers about books 
in an atmosphere free from the hurry and 
rush now so prevalent in libraries. Such 
service is especially needed for adolescent 
readers, most of whom after they leave 
children’s rooms are turned loose in adult 
collections with little if any attention given 
to them. 


Without advocating prying into their 
private lives, I am tremendously interested 
in all attempts to find out more about our 
readers, their book wants, their personal 
likes and dislikes, their reading capacity 
and the why of it all. Graduate study 
along these lines we are now having and 
should have. What I am thinking of js 
something perhaps more informal than 
scientific research. Librarians should have 
sufficient time so that they can learn more 
about the people they serve. Nothing has 
given me more satisfaction than the mod- 
est investigations I have made regarding 
the readers of the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary. Sometime, perhaps, when I retire 
on an A. L. A. annuity, I may be able to 
go farther by personal contact with read- 
ers rather than by depending upon sta- 
tistics and letters from readers. 

I have a friend on the faculty of Wash- 
ington University, Dr. Theodore F. Lentz, 
associate professor of education, whose 
chief interest is character research. He has 
for many years been spending all the time 
possible on this form of recreation, as I am 
sure he would designate it. Dr. Lentz 
points out that we have spent millions of 
dollars on research in pure science, but 
very little on the science of man either as 
an individual or as a member of society. 
He has the temerity to assert that it is 
within the realm of possibility to find out 
and analyze facts which will be a guide 
toward building different human material. 
He has gathered around him a group of 
educators and laymen who are interested 
in his research. Dr. Lentz takes a scien- 
tific attitude toward character analysis. He 
would be the first to admit that research 
along this line is in its earliest stages. It 
seems to me that, apart from the im- 
mediate benefit to ourselves of knowing 
more about library readers, it is possible 
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that within fifty to one hundred years we 
can build up a mass of data as to the effect 
of reading upon men, women and chil- 
dren, which data research workers like 
Dr. Lentz could take and make a part of 
the science of man. 

For example, might there not be signifi- 
cance in tracing from the beginning the 
reading of a farmer who wrote to the secre- 
tary of the Missouri Library Commission ? 
The books that he had been reading on 
economic problems were Collman’s Our 
mysterious panics, Donham’s Business 
adrift, Rogers’ America weighs her gold, 
Chase and Schlink’s Getting your money’s 
worth. His letter in part is as follows: 


Again, life, as it is lived today, is a very 
complex and wonderful thing. The “simple, 
strenuous life” is no less strenuous but is 
far from simple. The person who doesn’t 
progressively live his life will soon be 
standing still, in one place, watching in 
open-mouthed wonder as the big parade 
roars by. Intellectually, socially, and eco- 
nomically he is a paralytic, unable and 
afraid to move. 

The books I have borrowed from you 
have been literally fascinating to me. They 
have answered my questions, in whole or in 
part, but they suggested a thousand new 
ones that in their turn demand their an- 
swers. They opened a hundred vistas that 
require further explorations. They dis- 
couraged supine acceptance of the order of 
things as they are, inspired me with the 
fervor of a crusader to change some of 
them, and impressed me with the fact that 
a human life, lived fully, gloriously and 
strenuously is all too short at the best. 

I have written far more than I intended 
to, and still haven’t been able adequately to 
express what the library has meant to me. 
You will have to make use of your knowl- 
tdge of human nature and read between 
the lines to understand the niceties of my 
meaning, for after all the English language 
is a clumsy vehicle, in the hands of an awk- 
ward workman. But my intentions were 
good, and I wish you continued success. 
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We do not know much at present about 
library readers, but we know less about 
non-readers. We do know quite conclu- 
sively that, if one makes a map indicating 
readers of a library, the number of read- 
ers decreases progressively as the distance 
from the library increases. Our first duty 
in any plan, state or national, for the ex- 
tension of library service is to provide some 
library service no matter how limited to 
all the people outside present library fa- 
cilities. We should make it known by 
constant reiteration that, according to con- 
servative estimates, approximately forty 
million people, in the United States, liv- 
ing mostly in cities, have reasonably good 
library service; forty million people most- 
ly in smaller communities, have inadequate 
library service; and forty million, mostly 
in rural districts, have no library service. 


‘TRUSTEE AND CITIZEN INTEREST 
NEEDED 


Library trustees are people of impor- 
tance to librarians. Why is it that we have 
been able really to interest trustees so little 
in library problems outside of their own 
libraries? The American Library Asso- 
ciation has only about 250 members who 
are trustees—a mere handful. Is it a 
situation that we simply have to accept? 
It may be. Certainly such efforts as we 
have put forth so far to interest trustees 
have not been very widely effective. Yet 
when we look at the effectiveness, the vi- 
tality of the Indiana Library Trustees As- 
sociation it would seem to indicate that we 
simply have not found the right lever to 
pull to put into action forces that would 
transform the national library movement 
into something much stronger than ever 
can be anticipated while librarians alone 
run the whole show. 

Recent efforts to promote citizen par- 
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ticipation in library development indicate 
a conscious desire upon the part of li- 
brarians to get even a broader support for 
libraries than that of trustees. Citizens 
Library Councils formed in some states 
promise and in a few states are demon- 
strating their usefulness. 

The success of the secretary of the 
A. L. A. and of the executive assistant of 
the Library Extension Board, in making 
contacts with, in gaining the interest of, 
and in cooperating with the executive 
officers of national organizations and the 
officials of the government, has been note- 
worthy. Thus are friends of libraries 
gained. 

I have talked to you about ourselves and 
other people—teachers, readers, non-read- 
ers, trustees, citizens. “There are many 
other people whom I might discuss in their 
relation to libraries and to librarians, but 
I shall let it go at that. What I have 
said may have seemed to you overly criti- 
cal. I have not so intended. I have tried 
to indicate that I am not satisfied with 
things as they are. I emphatically do not 
think I am living in the best of all possible 
worlds. The world we live in—the world 
we have lived in during the twentieth 
century—is not a world that an honest, in- 
telligent man can contemplate with equa- 
nimity. Ideals of justice, ideals of freedom 
that we thought in our ignorance were 
established for all time have been shat- 
tered, they have been held in derision by 
persons in high places. The library as a 
free institution still exists in America and 
it is our duty to see that it remains free. 

The American Library Association has 
embarked on an ambitious national pro- 
gram. We are asking the federal govern- 
ment to participate in library development 
through a federal library agency and 


through federal aid. States as never be. 
fore are making broad range plans for ]j. 
brary development within their boundaries, 
We have made progress during the past 
year. I congratulate you upon it. Was 
there ever given to 12,000 men and 
women, members of the American Library 
Association, a greater opportunity than we 
have at present to be a vital part of those 
forces which may make Americans, in the 
years to come, free in thought, intelligent 
in action, and a happy self-respecting peo- 
ple? 

In his significant book, New frontiers, 
Henry Wallace says: 


I am sometimes accused of undue ideal- 
ism; but I know very well that it will not 
do to hope too much of the generation of 
which I am a part. It is simply impossible 
for us to let go overnight of the habits and 
beliefs of a lifetime. Younger people, if 
they will, can easily accomplish changes 
which seem impossible to older people. 


Is it true of librarians that “It is simply 
impossible for us to let go overnight of the 
habits and beliefs of a lifetime”? This 
is a question that we all should ask our- 
selves. Certainly we shall need the help of 
younger members of our profession. We 
should call on them more often. We 
should place more responsibility upon 
them. We should give them every oppor- 
tunity for initiative and for leadership. If 
you want to know what I think is the most 
encouraging thing during the past year 
that I have observed in our profession, it 
is the awakening of responsibility and the 
increased activity among our younger 
members. 


A Worp To YouNG LIBRARIANS 


What I have to say in conclusion is ad- 
dressed to them in particular for upon 
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OURSELVES AND OTHER PEOPLE 


them will rest the responsibility for the 
future of the library in America. Do you 
know that poem by Vachel Lindsay, “The 
Leaden-Eyed”? A young librarian re- 
cently called it to my attention. 


Let not young souls be smothered out before 

They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their 
pride. 

It is the world’s one crime its babes grow 
dull, 

Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. 

Not that they starve, but starve so dream- 
lessly ; 

Not that they sow, but that they seldom 
reap; 

Not that they serve, but have no gods to 
serve ; 

Not that they die, but that they die like 
sheep. 
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Lindsay is right. Do not let your souls 
be smothered. Do not lose your enthus- 
iasm. Do not take your elders too seri- 
ously, especially when they tell you that 
something “has never been done before.” 
Do not be satisfied with things as they are. 

As I look on the past twenty years of 
war, boom, depression, they are painful 
years. As I look on the world today, it is 
all too much a ruthless and a senseless 
world. As I look toward the years to 
come, there is a foreboding, but my faith 
in democracy is unweakened, my belief in 
libraries as essential in a democracy is un- 
shaken. Libraries will be a part in the 
making of the new and better world which 
we all desire. 
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The College Librarian and Research 


By ARNOLD 


T IS often with a certain envy that one 
who is university-bred visits the campus 
of a smaller institution and observes the es- 
sential characteristics and functions which 
distinguish the college so pleasantly. The 
college is fortunate in having a student 
body of normal American youth, homo- 
geneous in age and outlook. Such an insti- 
tution should be concerned with two very 
definitely related problems: turning out 
men and women liberally trained in the 
arts and sciences and maintaining the in- 
tellectual life of its community at a level 
commensurate with that task. 

One can readily see that it is the dan- 
ger of bogging down into intellectual ruts 
that the average college must guard 
against. In the selection of a faculty, the 
emphasis should properly be upon teach- 
ing abilities, upon the dynamic power of 
the instructional staff to stimulate cultural 
enthusiasms. As a corollary, the emphasis 
should not be upon original research which 
is the proper function of universities. But 
it is at this point that a difficulty arises— 
namely, that it is often impossible for a 
teacher to keep alive and communicate the 
spark of intellectual interest unless he him- 
self has some continuing desire for investi- 
gation. 

There is no need to give the term “re- 
search” any narrowly restricted definition. 
Quite in keeping with the college’s distinc- 
tive purpose of securing the full develop- 


+ See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
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ment of youth at the undergraduate age 
is a research function which might become 
the peculiar domain of the modern col- 
lege faculty. This is the interpretation 
and popularization of discoveries. From 
the universities comes a steady flow of mi- 
nute and unrelated In both 
science and the humanities the output is 
so vast and relentless that there is no time 


studies. 


for assimilation. There are not enough 
philosophers to aid the specialists in cor- 
relating new knowledge and in preparing 
the generalizations required before further 
And the public too 
often has to depend on the fugitive and 
sketchy interpretations which daily news- 
papers afford. It would seem a reasonable 
activity of the college, therefore, to foster 
the literary and philosophical urge which 
alone can clarify and explain the intricacies 
of modern thought. With that important 
educational function which has to do with 
the distribution of knowledge rather than 
its increase, the college can identify itself 
most appropriately. The need of simplify- 
ing information for undergraduate use is 
parallel to this larger problem of creating 
a synthesis of research discovery. 

To be aware of the many problems re 
lating to research in a college community 
is to realize the large sense of responsibility 
and opportunity which should be expected 
Exactly what part 

can a librarian play in faculty research? Is 

it within his bailiwick to stimulate, et 
courage, and facilitate research? Obvious 
412 


advances are possible. 


of a college librarian. 
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ly, a librarian can hardly be expected to set 
research in motion except indirectly by 
attempting to build up good collections and 
by smoothing the progress of research 
through the development of various serv- 
ices. To provide incentive through the ac- 
quisition of material and to stimulate 
original activity under way by making the 
conditions of work favorable are proper 
duties of the librarian. 


FacuLty Co6GPERATION NEEDED 


In acquiring research material, the prob- 
lem is first of all one of codperation with 
the faculty. The apportionment of any 
part of a limited budget to expensive re- 
search materials is a matter for frequent 
consultation and careful planning. But 
certain auxiliary possibilities are open to 
the librarian. By examining dealers’ cata- 
logs as soon as they arrive, by keeping 
watch of publishers’ remainders, and by 
reading library periodicals through whose 
columns serial deficiencies may often be 
remedied at no expense except cost of trans- 
portation, it is possible to secure valuable 
materials at a bargain. 

The librarian must develop some sys- 
tem for keeping informed about projects 
under way. In small, compact communi- 
ties personal knowledge makes this prob- 
lem easy. In larger institutions there often 
exist faculty committees on research or 
educational councils of which the librarian 
isproperly a member. From these sources 
or from the administrative authorities he 
should get a report of all grants-in-aid, 
whether derived from local funds or from 
some research foundation. By correspond- 
ence and interviews with faculty mem- 
bers receiving the grants, he can then 
arange to put at their disposal the full 
facilities of the library. 

Let us assume that Professor Smith is 


about to begin a research project. What 
are the steps, one at a time and in order, 
which the librarian may take to facilitate 
his work? However small the library 
building, Professor Smith must be pro- 
vided at once with a quiet place to work, 
removed from the importunities of stu- 
dents, but preferably near that section of 
the stacks shelving the books in his own 
subject. If the carrell or corner reserved 
is large enough to make possible a consider- 
able accumulation of books, so much the 
better, but its main characteristic should 
be inaccessibility to the public. 

In the preliminary stages of his prob- 
lem, Professor Smith may find it very 
helpful if some capable member of the 
library staff is assigned to make a general 
bibliographical survey of the materials lo- 
cally available—particularly a list of both 
general and special bibliographies on the 
subject. A report on any unusual holdings 
like manuscripts would be especially wel- | 
come. Then, after he has had an oppor- 
tunity to check these lists, a further saving 
of his time will follow if the books he 
wants are assembled in his carrell by a page 
or student assistant. 

From this point on Professor Smith will 
need two types of assistance: aid from the 
reference department in tracking down dif- - 
ficult references and, as he encounters local 
deficiencies, in borrowing material from 
other libraries. If the librarian is going 
to be able to seize these two opportunities 
successfully, he must give constant atten- 
tion to building up both general biblio- 
graphical guides and that specialized 
division of bibliography which has to do 
with the location and description of special 
collections. For the ordinary college which 
cannot afford a Library of Congress de- 
pository card catalog, printed finding lists 
are all the more important. The librarian 
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should of course be expected to utilize the 
help which the union catalogs in Wash- 
ington can give both in locating specific 
titles and in furnishing occasional notes on 
the subject content of library collections— 
pending publication of a more extended 
guide. One type of publication which is 
often of great assistance in this connection 
are bulletins published by other libraries. 
In addition to subscribing to those of lead- 
ing libraries, as many others as can be 
secured on an exchange basis should be 
sought. Furthermore, inasmuch as the 
librarian expects to avail himself of simi- 
lar help from other libraries, he should 
strive to secure apparatus that is now im- 
portant in research such as photostat ma- 
chines and camera projectors. There is 
in fact much manuscript material which 
can be used at a distance from the original 
only through the mechanical device of a 
projector. One further duty of the li- 
brarian in connection with this problem 
of location is to favor and promote well- 
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means. Strength in the reference depart. 
ment is always of great value to any re 
search activity. The present tendency js 
to have on the staff a bibliographer who 


‘can be put at the complete disposal of 


faculty members when they need such as- 
sistance and who can be employed at other 
times on those many bibliographical loose 
ends which are always on hand in any |i- 
brary. Lacking a special assistant of this 
sort, the librarian should at least see to it 
that he has one or more assistants on his 
staff of sufficient caliber that they may 
profitably be freed from library routine 
when some faculty problem is presented, 
It is not to be expected or recommended 
that the ordinary college will go in for 
faculty assistance to the extent of the re- 


» search librarianships tried at Cornell and 


conceived plans for local or regional co- 


operative inventories of research materials. 
Small educational institutions in particular 
benefit by local union catalogs. 

Several general observations are sug- 
gested by the attempt to help Professor 
Smith. The smaller the college, the 
greater the probability that the head li- 
brarian may take a personal part in render- 
ing research assistance. Even in larger 
institutions he can often be of service by 
informing a professor occupied with a par- 
ticular problem of important literature cur- 
rently appearing on that subject. 


Goop STAFF MATERIAL ESSENTIAL 


Regardless of the size of the institution, 
however, the librarian has no more im- 
portant job than the recruiting of as ca- 
pable a staff as is consistent with available 


the University of Pennsylvania. Here the 
idea was to develop a research project for 
a professor to the point of providing him 
not only with a bibliography of primary 
and secondary sources but with a consider- 
able accumulation of quotations and ex- 
cerpts to illustrate his specific problem. 
Such help might often consume a month 
or more of the assistant’s time. However, 
the research librarianship experiment has 
at least demonstrated the far limits to 
which the library may successfully go in 
participating in faculty research and has 
proved beyond any reasonable doubt that 
some approximation to its theoretical ideal 
of service is desirable in all college and 
university libraries. The thought behind 
this and all attempts by the library to facili 
tate research is to conserve the time and 
energy of those relatively few individuals 
in the world who are really capable of 
producing something of creative value in 
the sphere of scholarship. Foreign schol- 
ars using American libraries are keenly 
aware of the stimulus to increased produt- 
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tivity which the emphasis on service in this 
country provides. ‘Io quote from a recent 
issue of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin the 
words of the noted Italian historian, Pro- 
fessor Salvemini, now teaching at Har- 
yard: “. . . this desire to make the library 
serve the needs of students is a curious 
hobby of almost all American librarians. 
The libraries are one of the finest flowers 
of American civilization.” 

As a vehicle for keeping the faculty as 
a whole informed about the library, the 
publication of a library bulletin has gen- 
eral favor. “There are of course varying 
conceptions as to its functions. Some li- 
brarians regard it mostly as a publicity 
agent and produce very readable pages 
about the library’s work. Probably the 
most fruitful type, however, is one that 
discusses rather definitely, with faculty as- 
sistance, special collections, both the strong 
and weak points of the library’s holdings. 
Additional notes about research in progress 
and about the extent to which the library 
is able to satisfy current research needs 
would be most significant. At any rate, 
the bulletin should be a diversified instru- 
ment in capable hands for the stimulation 
of faculty interest. Even if the expense 
makes the publication of such a periodical 
unfeasible locally, occasional sheets in 
mimeograph can be sent to faculty mem- 
bers with good advantage. 


RESEARCH BY THE LIBRARY STAFF 


Although faculty research is by far the 
most important type with which the col- 
lege library is concerned, there is often ad- 
ditional research to be done independently 
by the library staff. Unless some public 
library or historical society exists which 
has already acquired and organized sys- 
tematically materials relating to local his- 
tory, archeology, geology, and so forth, 


the college librarian should probably con- 
sider this work an obligation and op- 
portunity. All colleges should establish 
archives dealing with their own history 
under the supervision of the library, which 
is best equipped to classify and arrange 
materials for practical use. Even though 
it may not be possible to have one full-time 
curator available for this work, some mem- 
ber of the staff should give it his attention 
at regular intervals. 

How far a college library should be 
expected to go in engaging in research 
problems for those not connected with the 
college depends on many factors, particu- 
larly on whether it is a public or private 
institution. Presumably most libraries 
will reply to ordinary reference questions 
coming through the mail. Even in the case 
of problems requiring considerable re- 
search, furthermore, almost any library 
will assume some obligation for the imme- 
diate region in which it is located and also 
for inquiries coming from a distance when 
these concern local history. Other oppor- 
tunities presented occasionally by fellow- 
librarians to participate in a small way in 
some regional or national library research 
project should receive such attention and 
cooperation as the college librarian is able 
to give, especially when his library hopes 
eventually to benefit from them. 

One final consideration is the relation- 
ship of the librarian himself to local re- 
search productivity. There is no question 
but that his first function is so to ad- 
minister the library that it is a smoothly- 
working and efficient unit for facilitating 
faculty research. In addition, by virtue 
of his knowledge of research activity in 
different fields, he has the opportunity to 
be something of a correlating force in the 
community. There has been brought for- 
ward recently the idea of “roving profes- 
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sors,’ scholars who are not bound by 
departmental lines. In his own way, the 
librarian should be a “roving professor” 
of the first order. By having as good a 
working knowledge of bibliography in dif- 
ferent subjects as is possible, he can often 
give valuable counsel to faculty members 
engaged in research by calling their atten- 
tion to material in related fields with 
which they are not so familiar. 

There are some who hold with the 
writer that the librarian who is also a 
scholar tends to be a source of inspiration 
to the community—in fact, as a result of 
his intimate association with students and 
faculty, he is in a strategic position to im- 
part stamina to the intellectual side of the 
college. But it is not the purpose here to 
picture the ideal college librarian as an 
eminent research scholar. If such a library 
administrator devoted himself to the pro- 
duction of two volume historical treatises, 
the chances are that his main duties would 
suffer neglect. Nor is it consistent with 
the conception of a librarian that he be- 
come, by virtue of research activity, merely 
an addition to the professorial staff. The 
position of librarian is something of an in- 
stitution in itself and requires the per- 
formance of various distinctive functions. 

On the other hand, there are certain in- 
tellectual interests which the librarian may 
logically cultivate to the advantage of the 
community. One thinks of the humanistic 
influence which the love for book-collecting 
often exerts. Although to most of us that 
sixth sense for value required to make a 
real collector is lacking, many librarians 
possess it in a large degree. To collect 
books and be able to discourse on one’s col- 
lecting experiences entertainingly is always 
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stimulating. Other related fields of study 
like the history of printing and the history 
of libraries are good possibilities. College 
librarians may even enrich the curriculum 
by giving courses in these subjects. A ge. 
mester course which attempted to measure 
the sociological and psychological influence 
of books might recommend itself. 


LIBRARIANS AND EDUCATION 


One final concern that may suggest it- 
self to the librarian’s attention is the field 
of education. It is of some advantage to 
the librarian that he lives in the midst of 
an educational community, yet is sufi- 
ciently aloof from its regular routine to 
make possible an attitude of critical de. 
tachment. Many more college librarians 
might be writers on educational affairs, 
The materials for observation crowd 
around them. Recent tendencies to 
achieve what practically amounts to a com- 
plete amalgamation of the college and its 
library accentuates the common interests 
of teacher and librarian and makes it im- 
portant that they seek to throw light on 
each other’s problems. 

The college librarian’s relationship to 
research must be considered, then, under 
numerous aspects—from the point of view 
of the administration of the library to as- 
sure maximum smoothness in operation, of 
the provision of material for the faculty 
and the varied means of facilitating its 
use, of the research potentialities of a se 
lected staff, and finally of the personal in- 
fluence which a librarian of the right kind 
may exert. If the librarian is able to com- 
bine these possibilities into one pattern, he 
will be contributing his share to the stimu- 
lation of research in his library. 
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Staff Specialization: a Possible Sub- 


stitute for Departmentalization 


By PEYTON HURTY 


PECIALIZATION by librarians 
may take any one of the several different 
forms. The usual organization of a 
library staff provides for specialization in 
the technical processes by having one 
department devoted to cataloging, another 
to ordering and accessioning, another to 
reference, and others to other types of 
work. Specialization has also developed 
in the handling of different forms of 
library materials; some librarians dealing 
almost exclusively with periodicals, others 
with documents, pamphlets, or rare books. 
Beyond this there is some tendency to 
specialize along the lines of specific sub- 
jects. In a large catalog department, for 
example, the work may be so arranged 
that individual librarians classify and 
catalog books on particular subjects. 
There is likely to be some more or less 
tandom subject specialization in reference 
or readers’ advisory work, not usually by 
a preconceived plan, but rather because 
some librarians develop special knowledge 
and become recognized as experts in the 
problems of particular fields. In depart- 
mental libraries and special libraries, sub- 
ject limitations lead the librarians to 
become specialists in the literature of the 
wbjects to which the collections are 
devoted, and may also permit the usual 


-_ 
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specialization in the technical processes, 
such as cataloging, and the form divisions, 
such as periodicals or documents. 

My object in this paper is to discuss the 
possibility of having librarians in a general 
library specialize in the literature of par- 
ticular subject fields, without decentraliz- 
ing the library materials through the estab- 
lishment of separate collections devoted to 
particular subjects. I intend to suggest 
ways and means of securing the benefits 
of the specialization of departmental col- 
lections without sacrificing the unity of a 
general library, and without bringing 
about the costly duplication of personnel, 
equipment, and books which comes with 
departmentalization. 

A primary advantage claimed for a 
departmental collection is easy access to a 
relatively small group of materials devoted 
to a common subject, shelved close at 
hand and not lost in the book stacks as 
would be the case if such materials were 
arranged according to a general classifica- 
tion scheme in a general library. The 
departmental library is planned to con- 
serve the time and effort of the specialist. 
But if individual librarians in a general 
library would concentrate attention on the 
problems of particular subject fields they 
would necessarily familiarize themselves 
with all the materials in their library on 
their special subjects no matter where such 
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materials might be thrown by the general 
thus 
much more intensive knowledge of the 
literature of those fields than would be 
possible if each librarian were responsible 
merely for general service. This would 
have the effect of improving the general 
service; at the same time, it would qualify 
the librarians to render expert service to 
specialists, doing much to remove the 


classification scheme, developing 


criticism now common among specialists 
that librarians have little to offer them. 
Such expert service in a general library 
would go far to offset the principal advan- 
tage claimed for a departmental collec- 
tion, namely, the grouping of materials for 
the convenience of the specialist, and it 
would conserve the interests of the general 
reader by retaining the unity of the entire 
collection. 

Much might be done also in planning 
the arrangement of a general library 
building to provide some of the conveni- 
ence of departmental collections by a bet- 
ter grouping of the 
particular subjects in relation to reading 
room space. The conditions desired by the 
specialist are not met by one great reading 
room and one general stack. Some com- 
promise separately 
administered collections 
should be possible, without involving the 
heavy costs inherent in departmentaliza- 
tion. The arrangement of the Johns 
Hopkins University Library affords one 


publications on 


between this and 


departmental 


interesting example of such a compromise. 

A librarian may become a specialist 
through systematic study of the literature 
of a given field, or through experience in 
dealing with library materials devoted to 
such a field. Frequently, the librarians in 
departmental libraries owe their superior 
knowledge of the literature of their sub- 
jects to experience rather than to syste- 
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matic study. ‘The fact is that the very lim. 
itations of departmental collections cays 
their librarians to become specialists, and 
this is perhaps the strongest argument ip 
their favor. To develop similar special 
knowledge of the literature of a given sub- 
ject in a general library would require 
systematic study; it would not develop 
naturally from occasional association with 
such literature in connection with regular 
library work. In other words, the mem. 
bers of the staff of a general library fail 
to become specialists in the literature of 
particular fields because their experience 
does not involve concentration on thos 
fields, while the departmental librarians 
gain special familiarity with the publice- 
tions on their subjects because their work 
is limited to dealing with that material, 
There is need, then, for a method by which 
the general librarian may acquire special 
knowledge of the literature of a particular 
field without ceasing to render service in 
the broader fields of a general library cdl- 
lection. Even the special librarians might 
profit from systematic study of the liter- 
ature of their fields in order to avoid too 
much reliance upon experience and ass 
ciation. 


Wuart Is “Liprary SPECIALIZATION”? 


We must have a clear understanding of 
what library specialization involves. To 
my mind, it is quite distinct from speciali- 
zation in a_ subject, being concerned 


- primarily with the bibliography of a field 


Librari- 


ans often suffer unnecessarily from a feel 


rather than its subject content. 


ing of inferiority in comparing themselves 
with scholars in subject fields, because they 
admire the scholars for their knowledge of 
subjects and lose sight of their own special 
knowledge of the bibliography of thos 
subjects. A librarian should specialize in 
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SPECIALIZATION OF STAFF 


the literature and library problems of a 
subject field; usually, he cannot afford to 
give the time required to master a subject, 
and, if he does, much of his subject knowl- 
edge is likely to be wasted in library work. 

The usual program of study of a subject 
does not require a thorough knowledge of 
library materials and, consequently, such 
knowledge is often lacking in subject spe- 
cialists of established reputation. Consider 
briefly the procedure involved in the study 
of a subject field—the work done in col- 
lege undergraduate courses, graduate sem- 
inars, the preparation of reports, papers, 
theses, and finally study for examinations 
for the doctor’s degree. ‘This procedure 
does not ordinarily give the scholar a com- 
prehensive acquaintance with the litera- 
ture of the field of special study. Anyone 
familiar with the sketchiness of the 
bibliographical knowledge of Ph.D. can- 
didates, who has listened to the laments of 
professors over that inadequacy, or who 
has assisted either faculty members or 
graduate students in using library materi- 
als in connection with research problems, 
would hesitate to affirm that traditional 
methods of study develop a broad sys- 
tematic knowledge of library materials. 
Scholars often make a point of their own 
shortcomings as contrasted with the special 
bibliographical knowledge possessed by 
librarians, and certainly comparatively few 
sholars have sufficient grasp of the liter- 
ature of their subjects to justify a claim 
to the title of bibliographical expert, or the 
assumption that they are prepared to ren- 
der adequate library service.* It is true 
that some subject specialists have become 
noted bibliographers, but this has resulted 
from a shift of interest from the subject 


———. 


* For a scholar’s view of this matter see Professor 
_— Noé’s article, “The University Library and 
~~ in the Library Quarterly, April 1934, pp. 
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matter to the literature of their fields, and 
a consequent gain in_ bibliographical 
knowledge over and above that which the 
scholar usually possesses. 

The librarian who intends to specialize 
should differentiate his aim from that of 
the scholar in the ordinary sense. He 
must become a bibliographer, specializing 
in librarianship in particular fields, and to 
do this he must have a methodology, an 
approach which will give him systematic 
knowledge of the materials of his profes- 
sion. A method of analyzing and dealing 
with printed materials would seem to be 
the essence of librarianship. In my opin- 
ion, the method of specializing for library 
service is something quite different from 
study of a subject field. 

Too often, librarians feel bound to spe- 
cialize for library service in the field of 
their college undergraduate major, or that 
in which they have engaged in graduate 
study. Of course there is a relationship 
between knowledge of a subject and 
knowledge of the library materials and 
problems connected with it; but the pro- 
fessional librarian should not be bound by 
the commitments of his undergraduate 
days; a professional methodology can be 
developed which will enable him to spe- 
cialize for library service in almost any 
field, regardless of previous acquaintance 
with the subject matter. 

This is not at all a far-fetched theory. 
We have many examples of departmental 
librarians who, without any conscious 
method of approach and with little or no 
previous subject background, have by vir- 
tue of experience alone become experts in 
dealing with the literature of their fields. 
The problem is to formulate a systematic 
method of study to take the place of long 
years of practical experience to accomplish 
the same result. 
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In an experimental seminar at the 
School of Librarianship of the University 
of California, conducted as part of a pro- 
gram sponsored by a grant from the Car- 
negie Corporation, some twenty graduate 
students of librarianship have used a com- 
mon method to obtain special knowledge 
of the literature of various fields. The 
satisfactory results indicate that the same 
basic method will serve as an approach 
to the literature of almost any subject. 
The method may be outlined as follows: 


1. Secure a topical outline of the subject 
content of the field. 

2. Give brief consideration to the prin- 
cipal encyclopedic works. 

3. Locate and examine all guides to the 
literature of the field. 

4. Prepare a basic list of textbooks and 
other general works devoted to the entire 
field; examine some of the outstanding titles. 

5. Make a similar study of the books and 
monographs devoted to special phases of the 
subject (see topical outline under 1 above). 

6. Give special attention to the sources 
of printed materials, i.e. the learned societies, 
institutions, agencies and individuals re- 
sponsible for the production of the best pub- 
lications in the field. 

7. Become familiar with the periodical 
literature and serial publications. 

8. Consider the pamphlets and ephemeral 
material. 

9g. Make a thorough study of the reference 
books—the encyclopedic works, indexes, 
bibliographies, handbooks, and so forth. 

10. Note the related fields having publi- 
cations of interest. 

11. Learn the trends of research. 


The most difficult problem, as has been 
suggested, is the determination of how 
much time to spend on the first step, i.e. in 
securing an acquaintance with the subject 
itself. In order to specialize for library 
service more time must be given to study 
of the subject in some fields than in others 
and, in some cases, it is common practice 
to require that a librarian have training 


in the subject, as, for example, in law 
libraries or in libraries devoted to chemis. 
try or physics. To get a topical outline 
of a field, one may consult the tables of 
contents of textbooks or other general 
works, lists of subject headings, and 
encyclopedic articles. One must, of 
course, read a few general books and 
articles or at least scan them carefully, 
But the preparation of a topical outline 
does not seem to give a librarian a feeling 
of confidence, especially if he does not 
keep clearly in mind the difference between 
specialization for library service and 
specialization in the subject matter; the 
tendency of the graduate students partici- 
pating in this experiment was to spend an 
extra amount of time trying to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the subject itself 
before undertaking the study of the litera- 
ture of the subject. The desire to knowa 
subject well is to be commended, but I find 
it inconsistent with the needs of special 
library service. I should advise librarians, 
therefore, not to spend too much time on 
the subject, but to secure a satisfactory 
topical outline and proceed to the study of 
the library materials as such, acquiring in 
the process more and more knowledge of 
the subject, yet acquiring it incidentally. 

In taking the various steps in the 
approach to the literature of the field of 
specialization, one should keep in mind 
the importance of critical evaluation. To 
each type of publication in a given field, 
one should apply quantitative and quali- 
tative measurements. The librarian does 
not need to memorize a long list of specific 
titles, but rather to comprehend in a broad 
way the extent and nature, significance 
and use of the various types of printed 
materials bearing on the field, and to know 
some of the outstanding titles in each 


group. He needs an acquaintance with 
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the general works, a knowledge of the spe- 
cial works and the ability to locate specific 
titles. But above all the specialist must 
have a critical appreciation of library 
materials and service in his field. 


Tue “STENCIL OF CRITICISM” APPLIED 


To each type of printed materials 
studied in the various steps approaching 
the literature of a given field, members of 
the seminar referred to above were 
required to apply a “stencil of criticism” 
designed to bring out points of particular 
importance to the librarian specialist. The 
purpose was to bring to light the most 
important quantitative and qualitative 
factors which were of general application 
and therefore logically part of a common 
methodology. The “stencil of criticism” 
may be outlined as follows: 

Extent and nature 

Significance 


Use (by scholars, by the general public, 
and others) 


General works (of this type): extent and 
nature, significance, use 

Special works (of this type): extent and 
nature, significance, use 


Selected titles (in some cases a complete 
list), with annotations 


In all libraries, there is opportunity for 
some specialization in the literature and 
library problems of particular subjects 
over and above the general work of the 
staff members. Much of the work, even 
in special libraries, is of a general char- 
acter for which no specialization is neces- 
sary. But the highest type of library 
service calls for special knowledge, and 
for the good of both the library and the 
individuals it is desirable that members of 
the staff in a general library be permitted 
and encouraged to prepare themselves to 
handle these superior activities in expert 
fashion. To accomplish this a general 


library must be so administered that indi- 
vidual staff members may devote some of 
their time to work in special fields. This 
will necessarily mean higher service cost, 
but the cost will be not nearly so great 
as that involved in the maintenance of sep- 
arate departmental libraries. Specializa- 
tion should not be confined to members 
of the public departments, although for 
obvious reasons the fields in which the 
greatest number of questions arise should 
be delegated to staff members easily acces- 
sible to the public. To utilize specialists 
only for reference and readers’ advisory 
purposes, however, would be wasteful, 
since specialization qualifies the staff mem- 
ber to render valuable assistance in build- 
ing up the collection in his field. The 
application of a systematic method should 
enable a capable librarian to specialize in 
several fields as the demand for special 
service develops in various directions. 

Specialization by members of the staff 
of a general library also permits a com- 
promise with the demand for depart- 
mentalization of books. Some rearrange- 
ment of the books and building may be 
needed to facilitate special service in 
subject fields, but this can be accomplished 
far short of setting up separate depart- 
mental collections. The reference or 
readers’ advisory department of a general 
library may be so developed as to contain 
a number of subject specialists, all render- 
ing general service and each rendering 
special service in his chosen field. Junior 
members might be given most of the basic 
general work, allowing senior members 
more time for specialization. But, to 
avoid the cost of departmental libraries 
while securing most of their advantages, it 
is necessary to maintain a centralized pub- 
lic service offering both general and special 
assistance on library problems. 
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“Dobry” Given Newbery Award 


By ELIZABETH D. BRIGGS 
Chairman, A. L. A. Section for Library Work with Children 


N outstanding annual event of the 
conference week of the American Library 
Association the announcement and 
presentation of the John Newbery Medal 
Award for the most distinguished contri- 
bution to children’s literature written by 
a resident of the United States and pub- 
lished during the preceding year. 

The idea was conceived by Mr. Frederic 
G. Melcher, editor of the Publishers’ 
W eekly, some thirteen years ago. Since 
that time the medal, the gift of Mr. Mel- 
cher and named for an eighteenth century 
bookseller whose interest in children and 
books led him to become the first pub- 
lisher of children’s books, has been pre- 
sented to eight men and six women. The 
work of these writers proved the excel- 
lence of their craftsmanship and added to 
children’s bookshelves a variety of volumes 
of high literary excellence which broaden 
the horizon of their readers. 

Monica Shannon’s Dobry, which wins 
for her the award of the current year, tells 
the story of a Bulgarian peasant lad. 
From the moment the reader sees the 
“golden-leaved poplar tree in the court- 
yard of Dobry’s peasant home completely 
hushed with snow”’ he lives in the strange- 
ness of a foreign land. Here is gaiety, 
poetry and color in profusion such as is 
seldom found in a book for children and 
one shares with Dobry the pains from 


is 


eating too many tomatoes, crispy, juicy and 
cold from the snow, his longing to become 
an artist and the glory of his achievements. 

Monica Shannon was born in Canada, a 
descendant of the Shannons of Ballymena, 
Ireland, but at two was taken to a large 
ranch of seemingly countless acres in the 
Bitter Root Mountains. Mountain trails, 
forest pines, lakes, rivers and canyons gave 
her something of themselves 
strength and beauty. 

Her fondness for books eventually 
brought her to the staff of the Los An- 
geles Public Library. Four walls, how- 
ever, did not appeal to her as did the open 
spaces, and when the time came for her 
to find a new home she again went to live 
on a ranch in the mountains. Her first 
books, California fairy tales, published in 
1926, and Eyes for the dark, which ap- 
peared two years later, prove beyond ques- 
tion that an Irish heritage may enable one 





their silence, 


to find fairies and fun among cacti and 
sequoias as well as among Ireland’s green 
hills. In all her work we find this sense 
of the presence of little people in moun- 
tains, trees and flowers. Laughter and wee 
folk flash from the pages of Goose grass 
rhymes, a little book of poems which show 
her love of nature and beauty. But it isin 
Dobry that she has reached the height of 
her skill and in it she has given to children 
a lasting gift. 
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The School Library Enlists the 
Family 


CHOOL library publicity seems far 
to exceed Heinz’s in the matter of variety. 
The contest embarked upon last fall 
(4. L. A. Bulletin, October, 1934, page 
802) has come to a close and reports of 
publicity programs carried out this year 
have come from all parts of the country. 
The publicity committee of the School Li- 
braries Section has considered the follow- 
ing points in selecting the outstanding 
reports submitted : 


A description of a publicity program ex- 
tending over a period of time, preferably a 
year, rather than just one event such as 
a book week celebration. 

A report of publicity, not of library or- 
ganization or the raising of funds. 

Preference given to publicity programs 
which reached a wide range of readers or 
patrons. 

Originality in choice of activities for the 
program and interesting presentation of 
material. 


Length of 


report approximately 
words. 


1,000 


The outstanding plan, of the fifteen or 
twenty submitted, was that of Mrs. Ann 
T. Congdon, librarian of the Smiley Junior 
High School, in Denver, according to the 
decision of the contest judges. Their sec- 
ond choice was a report sent in by 
Margaret Nellis, of the Straubenmuller 
Textile High School library, in New York 
City. 

Judges, in addition to the chairman 
of the school library publicity committee, 
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were Mildred L. Batchelder, Haven Inter- 
mediate School Library, Evanston, Illinois, 
and Velma R. Shaffer, supervisor of school 
libraries, Gary, Indiana. 
The winning publicity plan, as sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Congdon, follows. 
ETHEL M. FEAGLEY, Chairman 
Publicity Committee 
A. L. A. School Libraries Section 


Junior HicH ScHoor LIBRARY 
PUBLICITY 


Parents of children who are interested 
in reading are becoming accustomed to the 
efforts made by the public library to enlist 
their cooperation in stimulating young peo- 
ple to read. The public library as an insti- 
tution is taken for granted and its function 
is recognized. The junior high school li- 
brary as well as the elementary school li- 
brary is a comparative newcomer in the 
educational field and a 
stranger in the library field. 

To the average person, the school li- 
brary is simply a department of the school 
where the youth spends part of his time 
in study, in looking up material requested 
by his teachers or in putting in his time 
until the next class. The school library 
as a cultural influence or as a place where 
good taste in books may be developed is a 
conception new to the average community. 
We have done a fair job in interesting the 
children themselves and we get some ad- 
vertising from satisfied customers, but un- 
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til we induce the parents to interest 
themselves in improving and enlarging 
children’s book experiences, we shall not 
go far. 

But interesting and enlightening the 
community is one of those slogans which 
we enjoy hearing ourselves repeat as it 
adds to our sense of importance, but which 
really means nothing unless we have some 
very definite plans for this interest and en- 
lightenment. In the first place, the 
patrons of the school are often not con- 
scious of their need for information on the 
subject of children’s books, as the good 
old American philosophy of “I know what 
I like” is strongly entrenched. It even 
extends to the younger generation and be- 
comes, ‘“They know what they like, so let 
Even parents of education 
and general culture are at a loss when it 
They 
are inclined to think that mysteries must 
be harmless for girls since they enjoy them 
so, and that “‘series” books are the answer 
to the boys’ craving for excitement and 
adventure. 

Consequently, such books are purchased 
by relatives and friends and the children 
establish personal libraries. 


them have it.” 


comes to judging children’s books. 


In many com- 
munities the young folk have their own 
lending system and the books are passed 
from one to another. In the face of such 
odds, is it strange that the school library 
often wonders if the goal is worth the 
struggle? Truly, this type of patron needs 
to see the error of his ways, but how shall 
we go about converting him? 

Another type of patron flourishes in the 
so-called “better” district where children 
are given every advantage (except books) 
that money can buy. In these homes there 
is a noticeable lack of interest in what the 
youngsters read or in whether they read 
at all. The boys and girls are often kept 


so busy with music, dancing, and horse. 
back riding, not to mention social actiyj. 
ties, that there is little time and leg 
encouragement for reading. Here, again, 
are foemen worthy of our steel, but how 
shall we manage the attack? 

Fortunately for us, however, there js 
third group made up of those parents who 
are willing and ready to codperate with the 
school in any project which concerns their 
children. It is to this group that we must 
address our best efforts as through them 
we may hope to reach the indifferent ones. 
Recently, in our district which is located 
in one of the “‘better”’ sections of the city, 
a section made up largely of professional 
people who are able to give their children 
many advantages, the library decided to 
see how many patrons could be interested 
in book projects. 


CHECK CHILDHOOD FAVORITES 


Our plan was similar to one used by 
the public library to determine the books 
most enjoyed by prominent men and 
women in all parts of the country. Fifty 
fathers were selected representing various 
vocations, mostly professional, and fifty 
mothers, professional and business women 
and housewives. ‘To the men we sent a 
list of boys’ books which had stood the 
test of time and a similar list of girls’ books 
to the women. They were asked to check 
their childhood favorites, add others not 
on the lists, make any comments they 
wished and return the lists to the school 
library. 

Fully three-fourths of the parents re- 
sponded promptly, and when the children 
learned that the lists had been sent out, 
many asked to have their parents included, 
so eventually we had a very fair cross-sec- 
tion of the community. Somehow, the 
idea seemed to obtain that it was an honor 
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to have one’s parents consulted as to their 
preferences. In all, over two hundred 
parents were reached in this way. 


Many THOUGHTFUL REPLIES 


Of course the replies were no end inter- 
geting. Some patrons simply checked one 
or more favorites, others added choices of 
their own and a number wrote notes or 
letters commenting on their choices. A 
few took occasion to tell how much they 
appreciated the work of the library. A 
prominent judge cautioned us to keep his 
secret, but he had to confess that the real 
favorites of his childhood were “Algier” 
thrillers. In every case considerable care 
and thought had been put into the replies. 

Before these lists were tabulated, the 
children were asked to vote on their 
choices. We found them harder to man- 
age than their parents, as a survey of the 
lists failed to disclose many recent favo- 
rites, and we had to explain that they were 
voting only on the best-liked book from this 
particular group. When all the votes were 
tabulated, we found Little women the 
unanimous choice of both mothers and 
daughters. How much of this popularity 
was due to the book and how much to the 
flm is hard to determine. ‘The fathers 
voted Tom Sawyer first and Treasure 
Island second, while the boys gave an 
overwhelming vote to Call of the wild 
with Tom Sawyer second. 

When the results of the voting were 
taken home, from all accounts there were 
many interesting discussions. Naturally 
that was the outcome we had hoped to at- 
tain, but a rather unexpected angle devel- 
oped when we discovered that the boys 
and girls were endeavoring to interest 
their old-fashioned parents in present-day 
favorites. Echoes of these discussions con- 
tinue to drift into the library when the 


boys ask to keep the books a little longer 
so dad may read them, dad agreeing to 
pay the fine, or when the girls renew their 
stories so they may read them the second 
week, mother having had possession dur- 
ing the first week. 

We were delighted with the success of 
our first experiment, not only because of 
the gracious response from the parents, 
but also because the project had spread far 
beyond our expectations. The coédperation 
of the children on which we had not even 
counted gave the impetus, and the pleasant 
relations established between the parents 
and the library will do much to raise our 
standing in the community. 


Books FROM GRANDMA’s CHILDHOOD 


Not long after this, we decided on an- 
other publicity plan. During the present 
school year our city is observing the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
its first school. In all of the schools 
throughout the city, every department 
shares in the celebration and the school 
libraries have done their part in furnish- 
ing bibliographies and other material on 
pioneer times. We concluded that in 
addition to this service, we should like to 
have in the library displays of textbooks of 
modern times in contrast to those of the 
early school days. 

Our purpose in this was not only to in- 
terest the community in the history of our 
city, but also to acquaint the patrons with 
modern methods of teaching and modern 
texts. We assembled in the display cases 
our most interesting social science, general 
science, and English classroom books. 
Work sheets, work books, practice exer- 
cises, outline maps, charts, and all the aids 
to present-day instruction were displayed 
as advantageously as possible to catch the 
eye and the interest of the visitor. Most 
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of this material had never found its way 
into the homes, as in our junior high school 
only the ninth graders have home study 
and most parents would be unacquainted 
with their books. 

In near-by display cases we exhibited 
the volumes of by-gone times when a witty 
Irishman, wearing a high silk hat, drove 
his oxen into the raw frontier settlement 
which is now Denver, quoting Latin as he 
made his triumphal entrance. He founded 
our first school and undoubtedly such an 
erudite person must have chosen his text- 
books carefully for that center of culture. 
Since we have no record of his selection, 
we used books common to the period. 
McGuffey’s readers and speller occupied 
a shelf. Nearby the “Rollo” books, once 
considered excellent “outside reading,” 
caused much joking comment from chil- 
dren and parents alike. A small geog- 
raphy “not big enough to hide behind” 
told of the world in question-and-answer 
style. Then, too, were arithmetics with 
obsolete phraseology and answers in plain 
sight. Grandma’s heart was delighted 
with long and involved diagrams from 
Reed and Kellogg’s grammar. Books on 
“public speaking” with gestures illustrated 
in striking old-fashioned poses created 
laughing comment. Last, but not least 
fascinating, was a valuable old book on 
Crime and justice in the frontier west 
which pictured wicked road agents and no- 
torious outlaws receiving their just deserts. 
Of course this book did not properly be- 
long in the exhibit, but because of its local 
color and its irresistible appeal, we just 
had to include it. 

Once the old-timers were interested in 
the project, many other old books were 
lent, the oldest copyrighted in 1799. We 
marveled at the generosity of the donors 
in allowing such valued works to leave 


their possession, but not one patron even 
asked us to treat the books carefully, 
Since the exhibit was of particular interes 
to the grandparents they responded with 
enthusiasm, gratified to feel that the old 
school books so long preserved were really 
interesting and valuable. Every volume 
displayed carried a typed card with the 
name of the lender. Such recognition was 
gratifying, especially to the older folk, 

Since we are here concerned primarily 
with publicity, we shall not stop to tell 
what fun the children had listening to 
some of the McGuffey gems or the Jacob 
Abbott “lessons,” but we know that the 
experiment gave the pioneers of the com- 
munity a point of contact with the school 
library that might not have been made 
otherwise. Any activity of the school li- 
brary that stimulates discussion in the dis- 
trict is just so much valuable advertising 
for the school, and from that standpoint 
we considered that success had crowned 
our efforts. 


CHRISTMAS BUYING LISTs 


Christmas time offered another oppor- 
tunity for publicity. After some class dis 
cussions about worth while new books, 
several students asked if they might have 
a list to take home. Such lists were pre- 
pared and a number of children took them 
home as suggestions for gifts. We hoped 
in this way to reach some of the “I know 
what I like group” and a few were really 
reached. In some cases parents themselves 
came to discuss books most suitable for pur- 
chase. Many children reported after 
Christmas that their holiday books had 
been selected from the list, and still others 
announced that birthday and Easter gifts 
would be chosen therefrom. One boy re 
ported that when his mother read the 
“series” book which she had hastily chosen 
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for him the day before Christmas, she 
threw it into the furnace, promising him 
another one of his own selection. Did we 
yse our ingenuity in guiding his choice! 

In evaluating the outcomes of these 
yarious attempts to acquaint the commu- 
sity with the service which the school 
library can give, these conclusions were 
evident : 

1. The school library can gain the codp- 
eration of patrons by appealing to their 
tastes and interests. 

2. Parents and friends share generously 
with the school anything that will promote 
acommunity project. 

3. Many parents are open to suggestion 
in the selection of books for children if they 
have confidence in the school library. 


While the results thus far obtained have 
been gained largely through the “recep- 
tive’ third group, we believe that some 
slight progress has been made with the 
other two. Our future efforts must be 
directed toward following up the slight 
advantage we have gained with the “non- 
receptives.” We shall give our hearty 
cooperation to those cultural organizations 
which are striving to interest parents in 
good reading for young folks. Through 
our own school organizations, study clubs, 
Fathers Councils, and parent teacher 
groups, we can accomplish much by mak- 
ing ourselves felt. And finally, we shall 
endeavor to give the boys and girls such 
sympathetic understanding and guidance 
in books that the community will catch 
the contagion of their enthusiasm. 


In 
New High School List 


Wuen you picture the books chosen 
for the new book list, One thousand books 
for a senior high school library, in a new 
library of a small high school, its adequacy 
and practical selection are evident. In the 


previous edition, 500 books for the senior 
high school library, the number of books 
included was so small that little was pos- 
sible beyond a skeleton collection of stand- 
ards and a very limited representation in 
the various subject fields with which a high 
school curriculum is concerned. The new 
list suggests a collection which has the 
essential books for supplementary work in 
high school classes and also includes some 
of the less usual, the more stimulating 
books for enriching class work. More 
significant still is its recognition of the 
diversity of the reading abilities and inter- 
ests of young people by its readable fiction, 
its fine inclusion of biography, some inter- 
esting travel and its well selected science 
books. Also, the list can demonstrate to 
instructors the existing resources of the 
library and their use, and the potentialities 
which could be realized by adding listed 
books to the library. 

Studying the list raises the question 
whether one thousand books is not a good 
minimum to work for, even in a small high 
school. With this number it is possible to 
go somewhat beyond the confines of essen- 
tial supplementary material into the im- 
portant realm of books of inspiration. 

As in the earlier edition the books are 
classified and D.C. numbers are given. 
L.C. card numbers are given for non-fic- 
tion. There are very brief but important 
annotations and varying editions of books 
are noted. The list was compiled by a 
joint committee of the A. L. A., the 
National Education Association and the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
with Mary Elizabeth Foster, director of 
School Libraries at the Carnegie Library in 
Pittsburgh as chairman. 

MiIvprep BATCHELDER 
Haven Intermediate School Library 
Evanston, Illinois 
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The Milwaukee Adult Education 
Meetings 


ROBLEMS in the production of 
easily readable non-fiction, under the star- 
tling heading “Vulgarization or Academic 
Obscurity—Which?” was the subject of 
one of the most interesting discussion 
groups at which libraries were represented 
during the tenth annual meeting of the 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, held in Milwaukee, May 20-22. In 
a panel led by Professor Lyman Bryson, of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and including editors, publishers and li- 
brarians as well as professional educators, 
the discussion seemed to boil down to a 
search for the ideal author of a readable 
presentation of any given subject. No con- 
clusions were reached, however, as to 
whether the scholarly specialist, or a spe- 
cially trained “translator” or “humanizer” 
of others’ original writings represents the 
ideal author of readable subject materials. 
The interests of libraries were represented 
on the panel by Luther L. Dickerson, of 
the Indianapolis Public Library, and 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, treasurer of the 
A. L. A., and librarian of the Milwaukee 
Public Library. Mr. Dudgeon, as presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee County Adult 
Education Council, had given the formal 
welcome to delegates at the opening meet- 
ing of the conference. 

Carl B. Roden, of the Chicago Public 
Library, presided over one of the general 
sessions, which was devoted to “The Sim- 
plification of Materials for Use in Adult 
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Education.” Among library participants 
in this program were Douglas Waples, of 
the Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago. In a paper on “The Motiva- 
tion of Reading,” Mr. Waples indicated 
that we read to satisfy our fundamental 
concern with such factors as income, se- 
curity, and social prestige, and that “what 
people actually read is a very poor indica- 
tion of the subjects they find most interest- 
ing.” 

At the same meeting, Leon Carnovsky, 
also of the Graduate Library School, told 
in “An Experiment in Student Reading,” 
of the successful stimulation of reading 
which has resulted from the establishment 
of libraries in the International House and 
the student residence halls on the Univer- 
sity of Chicago campus. Immediately fol- 
lowing this was a description of some of 
the individual advisory services now be- 
ing developed by public libraries, given by 
Jennie M. Flexner, of the New York 
Public Library, in a paper entitled, “The 
Experience of a Readers’ Adviser.” 

A discussion of “Rural Library Service,” 
in which Clarence B. Lester of the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, and Julia 
Wright Merrill of the A. L. A. Public 
Library Division, took part, pointed out 
that, far from superseding books and the 
library, the public forum and the radio 
have created new opportunities for li- 
braries. The discouraging evidence of 
decrease in per capita book supply is bal- 
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anced by an encouraging increase in the 
reading interests of rural youth, especially 
on up-to-the-minute problems in public 
affairs, and actual accomplishment in pro- 
viding reading courses by mail for out- 
ofschool youth was reported. Specific 
instances were cited to illustrate the in- 
creasing need for local library leadership, 
for greater codperation with other agencies 
which are concerned with the educational 
and recreational needs of those living in 
rural areas, and for federation of small 
libraries into county or regional units, in 
order to strengthen their resources. 

Of particular interest to college librar- 
ians, perhaps, is the following thought ex- 
pressed by President Henry M. Wriston, 
of Lawrence College, Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin. In his talk, “College Foundations and 
Adult Learning,” given at the first general 
session, he pointed out the college’s re- 
sponsibility to develop the judgment and 
reasoning power of its students, and his 
criticism of the popular attitude toward 
books found expression in the following 
challenge : 

A false attitude toward books is indicated 
in the typical commencement oration, “By 
and by, boys and girls, you will lay books 
aside and go to work in the great world!” 
Thus books and real life are set at oppo- 
site extremes. The college should insist that 
its experiences are all as genuine and as sig- 
nificant as any in life . . . books must be 
viewed as a means of enlarging life... . The 
college must encourage finding one’s own way 
in the library and using books as an adult 
should use them, not by assignment, not 
from a reserve shelf nor by any other spoon 
feeding procedure, but by choice and pref- 


erence. 

The use of radio in education, educa- 
tional motion pictures, and such successful 
experiments as the Des Moines Public 
Forums were topics with definite library 
implications which were discussed at other 


meetings. On the third afternoon of the 
conference, Edward M. Peterson, of the 
Chicago Public Library, and chairman of 
the A. L. A. Committee for Work with 
the Blind, spoke on the possibilities of the 
newly developed Talking Book for the 
blind, and illustrated his remarks with a 
brief demonstration of a typical “volume” 
(in the form of a long-playing gramophone 
record) from the works of Dickens. 
Other special aspects of the adult education 
problem were taken up at more informal, 
smaller gatherings. These include such 
topics as adult education councils, the 
training of leaders, the Emergency Educa- 
tion Program, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and vocational and avocational ad- 
justment. A full report of these and other 
meetings may be found in the Journal of 
Adult Education. Over forty-five li- 
brarians, all told, attended the conference. 


E. B.S. 
FINA 


Newark’s Budget Campaign 
Publicity 


Tue posters which comprise our 
frontispiece are some of those used in the 
Newark (N.J.) Public Library’s budget 
campaign this year. They are in three 
colors, yellow, red, and black, on gray 
paper, and were placed in prominent loca- 
tions simultaneous with the presentation 
of the annual report. Such captions as 
“Twelve Books a Minute,” “Books in 
Chains,” and “Information While You 
Wait” are typical of their appeal. 

With the active support of numerous 
civic organizations and many individuals, 
the case for libraries was formally pre- 
sented to the city commission, and pro- 
vision for a 20 per cent increase in the 
library’s budget has since resulted. 
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Concerning 26,000 Librarians 


By WILLIAM H. CLIFT} 


HEN thinking of personnel 
work, few people stop to consider how 
many angles such work has in an 
organization like the American Library 
Association. The Personnel Division, at 
headquarters, headed by Hazel Timmer- 
man, has on file the records of some 26,000 
librarians, the number increasing at an 
average of over 2,000 cards annually. 
There is, therefore, the great task not only 
of caring for new individuals but also of 
keeping the records of thousands of other 
registrants up to date. This is accom- 
plished by a very close checking of A. L. A. 
membership records, library periodicals, 
library association bulletins and news let- 
ters and by notices received directly from 
the registrant. 10,000 addresses 
are changed each year, approximately five 
minutes being needed for each change. 
This work in addition to other checking 
for changed addresses requires the equiv- 
alent of one person’s entire time. 

While complete information is not on 
file for all 26,000 registrants, continuous 
checking of various sources results in con- 
stant additions to the material available. 

Personnel, placement and salaries are 
the three most important functions of the 
division. For placement purposes three 
separate card files are kept up to date. 
There is an “Active” file composed of 
records for some 1,500 people. Of this 
number about 200 are not library school 


Some 


+ See Behind the By-Lines in this issue. 
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graduates and are primarily local people, 
as it is practically an impossibility for non- 
graduates to transfer from place to place, 
Of the remaining 1,300, between 60 per 
cent and 75 per cent have some kind of 
position at the present time. A few of 
these situations are permanent but most of 
them are either temporary or part time. 
Furthermore, even though these people 
must be classed officially as “employed” on 
the records, salary cuts or very low salaried 
temporary positions mean that most of 
them want new positions. 

Requests for people to fill vacancies 
came in better during 1934 than in 1932 
or 1933 but they have not yet reached the 
level of 1931. The per cent of requests 
for the past two or three months has been 
well balanced for all parts of the country. 
However, in spite of the increase in posi- 
tions, the salaries offered are extremely 
low—$8o and $90 are often mentioned, 
and $125 is well above the average. Now, 
for the first time since the depression, there 
are difficulties in filling positions of experi- 
enced catalogers and children’s librarians. 
This is not, however, due to a lack of 
experienced people, but rather because the 
salaries offered for these places are much 
smaller than the compensation they re 
ceive from positions held at present. 

In trying to fill any position, all regis 
trants are considered. Both the “Placed” 
file, and the “Not Registered” file, as well 
as the “Active” file, are consulted, for the 
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best available persons are always recom- 
mended, even though some of them may 
have permanent positions at the time. 
Consequently, not only those who are out 
of work but also those who already have 
positions are given an opportunity either 
for employment or for a better position, 
as the case may be. 

When the division receives notice of a 
yacancy, it does not notify directly the 
registrants it recommends. Instead, the 
librarian requesting the information is 
furnished with the material at hand, and 
should there be one or more among those 
suggested who seems to meet his or her 
requirements, the employer, rather than 
A. L. A. Headquarters, communicates 
with the candidate. A “union list” of 
library school graduates is also maintained 
by the division, including people from both 
accredited and non-accredited schools. 
This list is supposed to contain the names 
of all people who have completed a one- 
year curriculum in a library school. 

Some conception of the variety of ques- 
tions asked of the Personnel Division may 
be gained from a mention of the following 
topics on which information has been 
requested: the retirement age in libraries, 
the amount of sick leave allowed by public 
libraries, a list of women serving over-seas 
during the recent war together with their 
addresses, a list of librarians for the new 
Municipal year book, pension and annu- 
ity information, and data concerning staff 
associations and credit unions in libraries 
and health rules. 

Last, but by no means least, of the Per- 
sonnel Division’s major responsibilities has 
to do with salaries and expenditures in 
libraries. This function of the division 
has been recognized for a long time; and 
the statistical tables, which have appeared 
in the Bulletin for many years, have been 


compiled by the Committee on Salaries 
and Employment with the help of Miss 
Timmerman, who acts as its secretary. At 
present this function is handled - largely 
by the statistical assistant at headquarters. 
A study of the tables themselves will give 
a more adequate conception of the work 
being done concerning salaries and general 
library statistics than any brief article such 
as this could give. 


Women Voters and Libraries 


Tue Illinois League of Women 
Voters has inserted the Public Library on 
its study program for next year, accord- 
ing to Mrs. George H. Tomlinson, a trus- 
tee of the Evanston Public Library. IIli- 
nois is probably the first state to follow 
the action of the national league, which 
placed the library on its study program 
last year. 

Since other groups of citizens may wish 
to study this subject, attention is again 
called to the pamphlet, The public library 
as a government service, which was an- 
nounced in the March, 1935, Bulletin. 
Published by the National League of 
Women Voters, it may be obtained from 
the league headquarters, 726 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C., at 10c per copy. 


New Radio Series 


A NEw summer series of broadcasts, 
“Taxation for Prosperity,” may be heard 
on Tuesday evenings at 7:45 eastern day- 
light saving time over the NBC network, 
according to the advance announcement 
recently received at A. L. A. Headquart- 
ers. A list of these and other educational 
programs may be obtained free by address- 
ing the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education, 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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* Comparisons based on salary figures published in the April, 1935, Bulletin. 
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Friends of the Library Meet 


PENED by a radio message 
broadcast by Dr. John H. Finley from 
New York City directly to the American 
Library Association conference at Denver, 
the Friends of the Library luncheon on 
Tuesday, June 25, commemorated the 
centennial anniversary of Andrew Carne- 
gie’s birth and honored Colorado library 
donors and other library friends. 

James Thayer Gerould, librarian of 
Princeton University Library and vice 
president of the A. L. A., presided. Pres- 
ent as guests of honor were Edwin C. 
Johnson, governor of Colorado; Benjamin 
F. Stapleton, mayor of Denver; Mrs. 
R. L. Cochran, wife of the governor of 
Nebraska; Bishop Irving P. Johnson, of 
Colorado; Mrs. Verner Z. Reed, of Den- 
ver, donor of the beautiful new Mary 
Reed Library at the University of Den- 
ver; Mrs. Alice B. Taylor, of Colorado 
Springs, donor of an art center in that 
city who has promised a library building 
to Colorado College; Robert M. Lester, 
secretary of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York; Frederick M. Hunter, chan- 
cellor of the University of Denver; Mrs. 
A. B. Shuttleworth, a vice president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, officially representing its presi- 
dent, Mrs. B. F. Langworthy; Frederick 
R. Ross, Denver trustee and chairman of 
the A. L. A. Trustees Section; Levering 
Tyson, director of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education; President 
Compton and Malcolm G. Wyer repre- 
senting the A. L. A. 
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More than 200 Denver citizens, off. 
cial governors’ delegates from a score of 
states, library trustees and other laymen 
attending the conference joined with 
A. L. A. members in the celebration, 
“Your Responsibility for Your Libraries” 
was the subject of Dr. Finley’s radio mes. 
sage broadcast from coast to coast over 
the NBC network. Dr. Finley is associate 
editor of the New York Times anda 
trustee of the New York Public Library, 
He is also a member of the Council of 
the Friends of Princeton Library, the old- 
est and largest group of “Friends” in ex- 
istence. 

Dr. Finley related how as a student at 
Knox College he had served as librarian 
in his senior year. Later he became presi- 
dent of the college. The Finley collection 
of 5,000 books on the early history of the 
northwest, presented to the Knox College 
Library by “Friends,” Dr. Finley said, 
was the direct outcome of an_ interest 
awakened in him in his undergraduate days 
by the reading of a particular book. He 
expressed the hope that there would some 
day be in every American community 
groups of friends serving the libraries— 
both public and college—in the same way 
that alumni do their Alma Maters or 
parents do for schools. 

In the message of Governor Cochran, 
of Nebraska, read by Mrs. Cochran, the 
governor said, in part: “To further the 
library interest in Nebraska, especially in 
our rural schools and communities, the 
Nebraska legislature has recently passed 
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legislation which provides for a county and 
state library system, patterned after the 
California system. We are now looking 
forward to the time, in the not too distant 
future, when Nebraska will have adequate 
library service for all.” 

Governor Johnson, of Colorado, and 
Mayor Stapleton of Denver, confined 
their brief remarks to welcoming the 
visitors and declaring their interest in pro- 
moting library progress in Colorado. 

Chancellor Hunter told what the gift 
of the Mary Reed Library to the Uni- 
versity of Denver would mean to all the 
Rocky Mountain region as a storehouse 
of culture and the heart of the univer- 
sity. 

America has been outstripped by Eng- 
land and the Scandinavian countries in 
library progress, President Compton told 
the luncheon guests. Mr. Compton, who 
has recently returned from the Sec- 
ond International Congress of Libraries 
at Madrid, related the part of the A. L. A. 
in initiating the international library 
committee responsible for holding this 
conference and in other ways promot- 
ing international library relations. An 
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A. L. A. member, W. W. Bishop, of the 
University of Michigan Library, is chair- 
man of this committee. 

“While the United States has smugly 
remained content with libraries as they 

e,” he pointed out, “some of the foreign 
nations have advanced far beyond us in 
library development.” He cited the Brit- 
ish library system as an outstanding de- 
velopment of the modern era. In London, 
he said, a central lending library for stu- 
dents has been established which makes 
books available to the most remote parts 
of England. This service is complemented 
by successful regional and county library 
units. 

In his tribute to Andrew Carnegie, 
Bishop Johnson said: 

“The story of Andrew Carnegie is 
unique. It sounds like a tale from the 
Arabian Nights. A poor Scotch boy, com- 
ing to America in poverty, succeeded in 
distributing, in world wide charities, 350 
millions of dollars accumulated during 
a period of forty years. In doing this he 
retained those human qualities which 
wealth so often destroys, and during this 
whole career was a lover of his fellowmen. 





Courtesy of the Hearst Newspapers 
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THIS IS A PICTURE OF THE BUILDING AND TEARING DOWN WHICH SHOULD BE IN THIS 
COUNTRY AND WILL BE WHEN INTELLIGENT MEN AND WOMEN MAKE 
THE UNITED STATES WHAT IT OUGHT TO BE 
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“Andrew Carnegie had faith in that 
form of education in which a thirst for 
knowledge would seek those instruments 
by which knowledge could be acquired. 
He gave more than sixty millions to li- 
braries where the seeker could learn to 
appreciate and appropriate the treasure. 

“Andrew Carnegie lived in his personal 
relations and made his material resources 
an instrument for the unity of brethren, 
the love of neighbors, and a harmonious 
family life. Only those have a right to 
criticize him who themselves would have 
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refused to embrace the opportunities whic) 
he had for getting wealth, and who them. 
selves, having gotten wealth, would hay. 
distributed it more wisely than he.” 
Around the walls of the Brown Palag 
Hotel ballroom, where the meeting wa 
held, were beautifully designed posters 
quoting Carnegie sayings about librarie. 
These posters are to be distributed this 
autumn to Carnegie libraries by the Car. 
negie Corporation to assist in celebrating 
the one hundredth anniversary of Andrew 
Carnegie’s birth, on November 25. 
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Defer Action on Federal Aid 


EGOTIATIONS with federal 
officials looking toward permanent federal 
aid for libraries will be deferred for a year 
as the result of action taken at the Denver 
Council meeting of the American Library 
Association, June 24, on the request of 
Frank P. Hill, librarian emeritus of the 
Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library. 

Mr. Hill represented 2,304 members of 
the A. L. A. protesting the action of the 
Council taken at Montreal and Chicago 
last year when federal aid 
federal 


as well as a 
ap- 
proved. No protest has been made against 
the association’s efforts to secure a federal 
library agency. 

Mr. Hill’s resolution, 
adopted read in full: 





agency for libraries—was 


which was 

“Moved, That negotiations with gov- 
ernment officials toward securing perma- 
nent federal aid for libraries be deferred 
until a special committee created by the 


Council shall have given further study to 
the subject and reported to the Council 
at the next annual The 
President shall act as chairman of this com- 
mittee, 


conference. 


it Association 
members representing various points of 
view on federal aid.” 

Harry Miller Lydenberg moved that the 
Council reaffirm its decision to secure fed- 
eral aid while deferring action on that 
decision. President Compton, who pre- 
sided at the session, pointed out that pas 
sage of Mr. Hill’s resolution in no way 
rescinded action taken at Montreal and 
Chicago, but simply deferred negoti 
tions for federal aid until after the next 
annual conference. The conference & 
scheduled to be held in Richmond, Vit 
ginia, late in April or early in May next 
A full report of Council action 
taken at Denver will appear in the official 
conference “Proceedings.” 
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The First Free Children’s Library 


OTEWORTHY among the so- 
cial events of the Denver conference was 
a banquet held Wednesday evening, June 
26, at the Brown Palace Hotel, to cele- 
brate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of America’s first free library for 
children. Elizabeth D. Briggs, chairman 
of the Section for Library Work with 
Children, presided and President Comp- 
ton and Anne Carroll Moore were among 
the speakers. 

It was in 1835, in the small community 
of West Cambridge (now Arlington), 
Massachusetts, that a “juvenile library” 
was established through the _benificent 
bequest of one Ebenezer Learned, of Hop- 
kinton, New Hampshire, 
Harvard College. 

With the original gift of one hundred 
dollars, such books “. . . as will promote 
ueful knowledge and the Christian vir- 
tues” (as specified by the donor) were 
selected by Mr. Brown, of the newly 
formed house of Little and Brown, pub- 
lishers; and Jonathan Dexter, a local 
hatter, was appointed librarian. When 
the books arrived, “Uncle Dexter,” we are 
told, transported the collection to its new 
home by wheelbarrow. 


formerly of 


The extension and specialization of 
library facilities for children since this 





humble first effort to provide “juveniles” 
with free materials, have 
developed largely with the growth, during 
the last forty years, of a special field of 
literature written expressly for children. 
The widespread provision since the World 
War of children’s rooms, story telling 
hours, and specialized library service to 
schools—which resulted in the distribu- 
tion of over 100,000,000 books to children 
in 1934—lends added significance to this 
“century of progress” celebration. 


reading 


ANNIVERSARY LEAFLET OFFERED 


As part of the centennial observance, a 
four-page, illustrated leaflet, The first 
free children’s library, prepared by Alice 
M. Jordan, of the Boston Public Library, 
for the Section for Library Work with 
Children, was distributed to those attend- 
ing the anniversary dinner. At the sugges- 
tion of the section chairman, arrangements 
are now under way to make copies 
available at cost to libraries, for possible 
use during Book Week in November, if 
the demand warrants it. 


Anyone inter- 
in quantities 
should write to Everett O. Fontaine, 
A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago, stating the approx- 
imate number wanted. 


ested in securing copies 
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What Makes a Book Readable? 


O COMPLETE answer to the 
question, ““What makes a book readable?” 
has been attempted in the report* of stud- 
ies made by Dr. William S. Gray and 
Miss Bernice E. Leary at the University 
of Chicago, but some important progress 
in the solution of the baffling readable book 
problem has been made. 

Most important of the results of these 
two years of thorough research is the de- 
velopment of a means of representing nu- 
merically the relative difficulty of the 
structural elements (vocabulary, sentence 
structure, and so forth) of a piece of read- 
ing material for a reader of a certain read- 
ing ability. Dr. Gray and Miss Leary 
are well aware that these so-called struc- 
tural elements are responsible for only a 
portion of the readability or non-reada- 
bility of a book. They venture the opin- 
ion that the content (whether the ideas 
expressed are concrete or abstract, familiar 
or unfamiliar) may be a more important 
factor. But they have attacked first the 
most measurable and tangible sector of the 
problem and the results promise some real 
help to the readers’ adviser and the writer 
of readable material. Their method of 
rating the difficulty of these structural ele- 
ments is certainly more reliable than the 
methods of subjective personal opinion on 
which we have largely had to rely hereto- 
fore. 

We have had vocabulary counts of 
dificult or unfamiliar words, we have had 

* What makes a book readable; with special refer- 
ence to adults of limited reading ability. An initial 


study. By William S. Gray and Bernice E. Leary. 
_— University of Chicago Press, 1935. 358 p. 
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various other single indicators of difficuly 
or ease, but the advance made in the Gra: 
Leary procedure is that all known measy. 
able factors of this kind have beg 
weighed and sifted and brought togethe 
into a single formula that assures us of; 
more reliable and complete answer. The 
began with sixty-four such indicators o 
structural difficulty or ease and worked 
down to the relatively few that wer 
proved to have some significant or appre 
ciable effect on the final result. After 
meticulous testing to be sure that no vitd 
factors were being eliminated, they have 
developed a regression equation or formul: 
which allows them to arrive at a single 
numerical figure which represents the 
relative difficulty of the structural ¢le- 
ments of any piece of reading material, 
For the 350 books rated in the course of 
the study (books suggested by the Hoit 
list and by forty readers’ advisers) thes 
numbers range roughly from 2.06 fora 
very easy book to —.26 for a very difficult 
one. 

There are many matters connected with 
the readability problem that readers’ at- 
visers and others have suspected to be true 
but about which no final assertion could 
be made with confidence because they had 
not been definitely proved. The Gray 
Leary study now puts a number of thee 
beliefs into the realm of fairly certain fatt 
One of these is that for a large shat 
(probably one-third) of the adult literate 
population there is little more in the wa 
of not-too-difficult reading material than 
school and children’s books and the woo 
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WHAT MAKES A BOOK READABLE? 


pulp magazines of the news stands. This 
;; indeed a challenge to publishers and li- 
brarians. 

Space does not permit the retelling of 
qumerous facts of interest and importance 
which this study has revealed for librar- 
ans, particularly readers’ advisers. Un- 
fortunately, they will find the report very 
hard reading. The authors have thought 
it wise to be detailed, precise, technical, 
ind thorough in outlining the meticulous 
procedures of their studies. They have, 
however, summarized their procedures and 
results in a first chapter on “What the Re- 
prt Is About.” They have given brief 
summaries at the end of each chapter. 
The last three chapters on “What is the 
Dificulty of Adult Reading Materials,” 
“How To Select Reading Materials,” and 
“How To Prepare Readable Materials,” 
contain matters of great practical value to 
my one concerned with the readability 
problem. One will want to skip some 
technical passages, he will have to persevere 
and perhaps reread, but he will gain a more 
thorough and orderly understanding of 
sme important aspects of the readability 
problem than ever before. 


JoHN CHANCELLOR 
PIAA 


Report on Resources Available 
MimeocraPHep copies of the com- 
plete report of the Committee on 
Resources of American Libraries, which 
was printed in abridged form in the June 
isue of the Bulletin, may be obtained from 
AL, A. Headquarters. The report and 
‘pendices, comprising 32 pages, consti- 
ite a preliminary study of available 
information on the research resources of 
American libraries and such _ sporadic 


forts as have been made toward their 
®6rdination. 
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Change in Price 


Errective June 1, 1935 the price of 
Hoit’s Books of general interest for 
today’s readers will be thirty-five cents 
instead of twenty-five cents. The price of 
the original printing was based on a large 
edition shared by the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education, the U. S. Office 
of Education and the A. L. A. The new 
price is based on a small reprint made 
necessary to keep the list in stock. 

CFV, 
Canadian Documents 


For THE First time, librarians of the 
United States and Canada have access to 
a useful tool in the collection and care of 
Canadian government publications. This 
is Canadian government publications; a 
manual for librarians, prepared by Marion 
V. Higgins of the McGill University Li- 
brary School faculty. Dr. Lomer, in his 
introduction to the volume, says: ‘Miss 
Higgins has done a piece of work that has 
long needed to be done and she has pro- 
duced a compilation that will not only 
save other librarians much time but will 
bring them information that they could not 
otherwise obtain. ... This volume... 
will make it comparatively easy for the 
cataloger, even in the smaller libraries, to 
put government documents on the shelves 
in a rational and accessible arrangement 

. in the second place, it ought to en- 
courage librarians to an effort to fill in 
gaps and complete their files of federal 
documents . . . and, finally, it will provide 
reference librarians with a welcome key 
to the extraordinary variety of subjects 
hidden in Canadian documents.” Each de- 
partment of the Canadian government is 
discussed and its publications listed. Pub- 
lished by the A. L. A. 582p. (plano- 
graphed) $2.25. 
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New Officers Elected 


Louis Rounp Wiutson, dean of 
the Graduate Library School at the 
University of Chicago, was elected Presi- 
dent of the American Library Association 
for 1935-36 at the Fifty-seventh Annual 
Conference held in Denver, June 24-29. 
Prior to his election, President Wilson 
served as temporary Chairman of the Plan- 
ning Committee, as chairman of the 
Advisory Board for the Study of Special 
Projects, as a member of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship and in many 
other important positions. 


Other officers elected are: 


First vice president, Franklin F. Hopper, 
chief, Circulation Department, New York 
Public Library. 

Second vice president, Essae M. Culver, 
executive secretary, State Library Commis- 
sion, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, li- 
brarian, Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

Members elected to the Executive Board 
are: Ralph Munn, director, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Margery 
C. Quigley, librarian, Free Public Library, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

New members of Council are: Donald 
Coney, librarian, University of Texas Li- 
brary, Austin; Milton E. Lord, director, 
Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Charles R. Sanderson, assistant librarian, 
Public Libraries, Toronto, Ontario; Ralph 
A. Ulveling, assistant librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit, Michigan; Eleanor M. Wit- 
mer, librarian, Teachers College Library, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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Catalogers’ Yearbook, No. 4 


Now THat every library is scrutiniz 
ing its expenditures in order to cut cos 
wherever possible, the new Cataloger; 
yearbook is particularly timely, since tk 
first section consists of four noteworthy 
papers delivered at the Montreal confer. 
ence, which consider possible economies i 
cataloging practice. Their value 5 
enhanced by the fact that two of then 
present the views of other departments 
dependent upon the catalog. 

Although Miss Mudge speaks for th 
university library, any cataloger will find 
it profitable to “read, mark, learn, ani 
inwardly digest” her ‘Present Day Eco 
omies in Cataloging as Seen by tk 
Reference Librarian of a Large University 
Library”—an outstanding presentation 
of the many factors involved in any exter: | 
sive program of cataloging abridgment | 
Speaking for the Circulation Department, 
Mr. Ralph A. Ulveling finds little tht 
he would care to have omitted from th 
current catalog. 

Mr. Arnold H. Trotier discusses meth 
ods—effective and otherwise—of reducig 
the cost of cataloging continuations: atl 
the economies suggested by Miss Sophie 
K. Hiss will be especially helpful » 
libraries using the departmental catalog 
system. 

In the second section, which includ 
papers and reports on various subjects} 
members of the regional groups, Mis 
Minnie A. Lewis’s “Is the Catalog Ker 
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ing up with the Times?” and the sum- 
maries of the survey conducted by the 
New York group on “The Use of the 
Card Catalog” suggest simplifications 
intended to make the card catalog more 
ysable to the general reader. 

Mr. Keyes D. Metcalf, reporting on 
the work of the Codperative Catalog Com- 
mittee during 1933-34, emphasizes the 
value of this service to libraries purchasing 
large numbers of foreign language books— 
an assertion to which Mr. T. F. Currier 
lends unpremeditated support in his amus- 
ing description of some of Harvard Uni- 
versity Library’s problems in cataloging 
and filing. 

Miss Susan G. Akers recalls some of the 
dificulties encountered during ten years of 
teaching subject headings, and reviews the 
literature on the subject published during 
this period ; Miss Florence B. Murray con- 
tributes a comprehensive and well planned 
sheme for arranging and cataloging a 
local collection; and there are two excel- 
lent bibliographies of cataloging and 
dassification for 1933-34, Miss Mann list- 
ing the books and separates, Miss Della 
J. Sisler and Miss Ottilia C. Anderson, 
the periodical literature. 

The fourth Catalogers’ yearbook main- 
tains in every respect the high standard 
et by the preceding volumes. Miss 
Florence M. Craig, chairman of the Pub- 
lications Committee, and her assistants are 
to be congratulated on their selection of 
aticles of such uniform excellence and 
practical value. 


EvizaBeEtH MacBrive KING 
Catalog Department, 
Chicago Public Library 


Corrections 


In THE PUBLIC library statistics, 
‘pearing in the 4. L. A. Bulletin, May, 
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1935, page 253, a correction should be 
made in the Wyoming figures and the to- 
tals. The Wyoming Library Association 
generously undertook to compile the 
needed data for that state, in the absence 
of a state library extension agency. A 
clerical error was made, however, in the 
returns as sent in to headquarters. 

The correct figure for the total income 
of Wyoming public libraries is $104,753, 
or 46 cents per capita, instead of the 
$625,048, or $2.77 per capita as printed. 
This changes the total income for expendi- 
tures for the United States to $45,855,400, 
or 37 cents per capita. It also puts Massa- 
chusetts in the lead, with an income of 
$1.08 per capita. 

Three changes, as follows, should be 
made in the statistical data which appeared 
in the April, 1935, Bulletin: 

On page 209, the salary of the chief 
librarian of the New Rochelle (N.Y.) 
Public Library should read $2943 instead 
of $2343. 

On page 196, in the table, “Salaries of 
School People,” the “Low” for superin- 
tendents “Serving 100,000-199,999 Popu- 
lation” should read $3600, not $850. 

In the definitions on page 199, number 
6.-a. should read “‘A bachelor’s degree with 
one year of professional education; or” 
instead of “‘A bachelor’s degree which in- 
cludes one year of professional education ; 
A 


Study of Teacher-Librarian 
Training Agencies 


Anita M. Hostetrer and Mar- 
garet E. Vinton of the headquarters staff 
of the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship have recently visited fourteen teacher 
training institutions giving between fifteen 
and thirty semester hours of instruction in 
school library work. 
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The visits to representative teacher- 
librarian training agencies, made possible 
by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation 
for special work of the board, were for 
information only, to gather data helpful 
to the board in determining its future 
program in connection with the Mini- 
mum Requirements for Teacher-Librarian 
Training Agencies adopted by the Council 
of the A. L. A. in December 1934. 

Decision as to the accrediting of agen- 
cies under these requirements has not yet 
been reached by the board. ‘Those insti- 
tutions visited were the University of 
Alabama, Berea College, Florida State 
College for Women, Grove City College, 
Hamline University, Marywood College, 
St. Mary’s College, the University of 
Tennessee, and teachers colleges at Mun- 
cie, Indiana, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts, North Da- 
kota, and Kutztown and Millersville, 
Pennsylvania. 

Visits during the summer to approxi- 
mately half a dozen other agencies will 
complete the study. 


Document Catalogers Please 


Note 


By request the American Library 
Association has reprinted from Public 
documents, 1934 (pages 103-28) James 
B. Child’s “The Author Entry for Gov- 
ernment Publications.” Price 35c each, 
IO copies, $2. 


Congratulations 


A RECENT communication from 
Pittsburgh states that the Carnegie Li- 
brary School, of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, has now joined that group 
of library schools which can boast 100 per 
cent membership in the A. L. A. 
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Spring Library Numbers of 
Magazines 


T wo MaGaZINEs have issued special 
library numbers this spring—the Journd 
of Social Hygiene (50 West s5oth Street, 
New York City) in June, and the Junior. 
Senior High School Clearing House, 
journal of progressive secondary educ. 
tion,” (RKO Building, Radio City, Ney 
York City) in May. 

The first is a useful reference handbook, 
containing “The social hygiene bookshelf 
for 1935,” book reviews, and special bib 
liographies. Single copies are thirty-five 
cents. An annual membership which 
supplies the Journal and all other literatur 
is three dollars. 

The second is concerned entirely with 
the school library. John Carr Duf 
professor of education at New York Un: 
versity, is chairman of the May editorial 
committee. His article, “So You're Going 
to Have a Library,” is especially good. Of 
the fourteen other contributors to the issue 
some are librarians and some represent 
schools. School librarians cannot afford 
to miss this issue. Single copies are forty 
cents; in quantities, thirty; yearly sub 
scription, three dollars. 


A Sorry Commentary 


A REQUEST has been received from 
the editors of the Municipal year book 
asking the American Library Association 
to furnish information concerning 275 
librarians whose names were omitted on 
the questionnaire filled in by the officials 
of the individual cities. In certain it 
stances, the editor of the yearbook said, the 
officials had written in the space for the 
librarian’s name, “Do not know.” A 
sorry commentary both on the city official 
and on the librarian! 
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THE POST 


Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


» 


To the Committee on Petition to A. L. A. 
Council. 


Public Library, Newark, N.J. 
Dear Fellow-Librarians: 


| have received your circular letter en- 
tiled: “Do you want Federal supervision?” 
wd the accompanying card. Although the 
ard permits only a one way vote, I am as- 
suming, since you are soliciting the opinions 
of the rank and file of the profession, that 
you will welcome a frank criticism from one 
of their number. 

In the first place, I am so amazed and dis- 
concerted by your committee’s apparent ani- 
mus against our federal government and by 
the (probably unintentional) discourtesy 
shown in the wording of your letter that I 
fel I cannot let it pass without protest. 

Coming from leaders of a_ profession 
which emphasizes the value of courtesy, and 
intended for submission to a membership 
which certainly includes every shade of po- 
litical opinion, it would seem that mere policy 
would have dictated greater moderation and 
iless belligerent tone in your appeal for 
support. 

Instead, your argument commences with 
the flat-footed caption: “The Federal Aid 
Program Means”—followed by fourteen 
satements which you unquestionably believe 
whe true. But I submit that they are all 
tatements of opinion, not of fact, since the 
tderal aid program for libraries is not in 
eration. Moreover, most of them are 
lighly debatable and not susceptible of in- 
itrovertible proof. 

Would it not, then, have been the part 
tt discretion—to say nothing of manners— 
thave left a loophole for escape, in case 
mr prophecies fail of fulfillment, by open- 
™% your case with a more diplomatically 
worded phrase, as: “Have you considered 
tiese possibilities?” or, “We are opposed to 


ee 


the federal aid program because we believe 
that it may mean...”? It would at least 
have avoided creating a hopeless prejudice 
against your arguments before the reader 
had a chance to weigh them dispassionately. 

Also, it seems questionable to me from the 
standpoint of both policy and taste for 
people of high professional standing to pre- 
sent the government of the United States to 
their co-workers as a sort of bogey man, 
eagerly seeking the opportunity to become as 
high handed in aims and methods as the dic- 
tatorships of Russia or Germany. 

For it must be remembered that the over- 
tures for federal aid came from the A. L. A. 
Council to the federal government. Should 
it now be decided that the request was in- 
expedient and ought to be rescinded, the 
withdrawal would have to come from the 
same organization acting for the Association. 
Consequently any stigma attaching to this 
error of judgment—if such it is—rests, and 
should rest upon the American Library As- 
sociation, and cannot be shifted from it by 
criticism of the federal government, direct 
or implied. 

I shall not trespass upon your time and 
patience by attempting to answer your argu- 
ments point by point. There are many 
people in our profession who can do so far 
more ably than I. 

But I wonder if some of your reasoning 
seems as obscure to others as it does to me. 
For instance—Why is it more of a burden 
to the taxpayer to pay taxes for library sup- 
port to the federal government than to the 
state or municipality? Why should it make 
the library profession any less self reliant to 
receive governmental support from the 
United States than from a state or town? 

And if state and local governments can 
administer library funds honestly, economi- 
cally and efficiently enough to satisfy the 
library conscience, why shoulc it follow that 
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the federal government is incapable of do- 
ing so?. Have we not, as a matter of fact, 
an excellent example of successful library 
management by the U. S. government in the 
Library of Congress, which, while not en- 
tirely free from the limitations and defects 
inherent in all human institutions, has been 
in operation for a good many years, and is 
well thought of both at home and abroad? 
There seems to be no reason for believing 
that this library suffers in the personnel of 
its staff, is restricted in its choice of books, 
or has been otherwise harassed or oppressed 
by being under the control of the federal 
government. 

Some of its activities have even been of 
great value to local libraries. For some 
thirty-five years now it has printed its cata- 
log cards and distributed them at cost to 
other libraries. Consequently their use is 
widespread throughout the country—a ter- 
rible example of standardization which has 
increased the efficiency of the local cataloger 
and catalog about 500 per cent, and has 
saved the local library many dollars in time 
and labor. I believe there are few catalogers 
who would willingly return to the chaos 
which preceded the appearance of the L.C. 
card, and I am sure there must be others 
who, like myself, have never found in this 
national service a menace to “the free action 
of the mind.” 

In these days of the automobile and the 
airplane, “city, county and even state lines” 
mean very little to the average citizen, and 
some of us like to think that in the realm 
of the intellect they never have meant very 
much. So why should we take a backward 
step from the fine achievement of the last 
twenty years in bringing books, by means of 
the county or regional library, the rural 
book truck and school deposit station, to com- 
munities which could never hope to support 
an independent library? 

And why assume that small libraries 
would be hostile to coéperation and amalga- 
mation? I know of several small libraries, 
desperately struggling to serve their com- 
munities with pathetically inadequate funds 
and staff, which would eagerly welcome an 
opportunity to join a well organized regional 
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or county library system, because it would 
mean better service and more much neede 


books for their patrons. Librarians are, 4 | 


a whole, more interested in stretching their 
resources to satisfy the needs of as many 
readers as possible than in jealously guard. 
ing the bounds of their own little bailiwicks 

Finally, why should not any national gov- 
ernment be vitally interested in the educ. 
tional opportunities afforded its citizens 
especially the government of a democracy, 
which is peculiarly dependent for its cop. 
tinuation on the existence of an intelligent 
and informed electorate? 

It may not be capable of proof, but it js 
at least an open question whether some of 
the difficulties that are now besetting us 
might not have been lessened if our national 
government had taken a more active part in 
supporting educational projects (including 
the development of libraries) in those states 
whose local governments have been either 
uninterested or financially unable to allow 
them adequate funds. 

After all doesn’t it all come back to the 
question of whether we prefer a well planned 
and codrdinated national library system 
which will help care for the needs of less 
favored communities, or a haphazard, uneven 
growth, solely dependent on local conditions? 
And if we choose the former alternative we 
must have the backing of the federal gov- 
ernment, since it is an undertaking which it 
is beyond the power of any local governments 
or organizations to assume without some 
central aid and authority to study the field, 
unify the work, and see that the funds are 
equitably apportioned. 

For these reasons I am returning your 
card unsigned. I trust you will pardon this 
rather lengthy expression of my views and | 
wish to call it to your attention that this is 





only my personal opinion as a member of the | 


A. L. A. and that I am neither speaking for, 
nor in any way representing any one else 
connected with the library of whose staff! 
have the honor to be a member. 
I am sending a copy of this letter t 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 
EvizapetH Macsrive Kine 
Chicago Public Library 
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THE POST 


To the Committee on Petition to A. L. A. 
Council 
Public Library, Newark, New Jersey 
Frankly, I am returning your protest 
against Federal Aid for Libraries because 
| am not in favor of it. 
| am surprised that a librarian would be 
so narrow-minded as to oppose extending a 
cultural and educational program. I think 
your arguments against it are trivial and 
absurd. 
Earve U. Ruocco, Librarian 
Colorado State College of Education 


To the Secretary: 


I read with astonishment and great regret 
that there is a proposition that the A. L. A. 
should ask for an appropriation from the 
United States government. 

To my mind, there are two strong objec- 
tions to this course, the first that it would 
immediately throw the Association into the 
hands of some politicians and the second, 
that it would cause an unwarrantable bur- 
den of taxation. 

It is quite possible that the governing 
board of the A. L. A. does not fully ap- 
preciate the constant fight that most library 
trustees are obliged to wage against state 
and city politics; to have the United States 
come into the grab also would be fatal. As 
for the burden of taxation, it would fall 
directly upon those persons who now pay the 
highest taxes in support of their own libra- 
ries, 

It is a very different question to ask these 
persons for gifts, for the support of small 
and poor libraries, from forcing them to pay 
for something they know not what. 

Ihope I have made it clear that I strongly 
oppose the scheme. 


KATHARINE P. Lorinc, Trustee 


The Beverly Public Library 
Prides Crossing, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: 


In response to the invitation in the April 
Bulletin I wish to register my opinion in 
favor of the action taken by the A. L. A. 
Council asking for federal support of li- 
braries. I have read carefully the article by 
C. Seymour Thompson on the abdication of 
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the A. L. A. I admire the vigor and clarity 
with which he states his honest convictions 
but I am not convinced that federal support 
will be the enervating and evil thing that he 
fears. 

It is my personal conviction that federal 
support in other fields has been desirable 
and beneficial. In spite of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education I believe 
that it can be demonstrated that the Smith- 
Hughes Act has been highly beneficial. One 
of the fundamental problems of agriculture 
has been that it has steadily been losing the 
best of its youth to other professions. 
Largely as a result of the Smith-Hughes Act 
agriculture is now being presented to the 
young people of our rural areas as a digni- 
fied, honorable profession. As a result of 
this work many of our young people who 
might otherwise be preparing to sell insur- 
ance or Fords are getting away from the 
idea that all farmers must be yokels, and to 
the direct benefit of our entire social system 
are securing advanced training in agricul- 
ture. Incidentally I believe that it can be 
proved that salaries paid Smith-Hughes 
teachers have been a strong factor in keep- 
ing up the salaries of other teachers during 
the depression. 

It is my observation that regulations im- 
posed by federal control in the Smith- Hughes 
Act, in the building of highways, and in our 
land grant colleges have not resulted in a 
reduction of local interest and support and 
that they have uniformly operated to raise 
local standards. Certainly there is nothing 
in the history of our land grant colleges 
which should make us fear federal subsidies. 
If we are to depend on the “indigenous 
American spirit of local and decentralized 
management which has always yielded cer- 
tain and good results, given adequate time” 
our rural communities will be without li- 
brary service fifty years from now, although 
such enlightened legislation as the Smith- 
Hughes Act makes it much more probable 
that we may have a local demand from the 
rural communities for library service that 
was formerly possible. I was raised in a 
rural Nebraska community. I sincerely 
believe that if the people of that community 
are given a taste of good library service they 
will not easily let it go. 
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I feel that Miss Rothrock’s good article 
in the Library Journal on the Tennessee li- 
brary plan represents an intelligent attitude 
for librarians today. Whether we like it or 
not our world is changing so rapidly that we 
have to be “rapid” if we are not to be lost. 
It would be much simpler and easier for 
the A. L. A. as an organization and for its 
members individually to go calmly and 
sedately along the old, well-trodden ways, 
making gradual, cautious changes. That the 
A. L. A. has not chosen the easy and cau- 
tious way to me indicates aggressive leader- 
ship. I sincerely hope that the Council will 
be able to proceed with its plans with the 
strong support of a large majority of the As- 
sociation. 

Wituiam H. Cartson, Librarian 
University of North Dakota 


Resolutions on Federal Relations 


Resolution adopted by the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association, May 3, 1935: 

“Resolved, that we, the Connecticut Li- 
brary Association, in its spring meeting as- 
sembled, feel obliged, with regret to express 
our disapproval of the action taken at Chi- 
cago by the Council of the American Li- 
brary Association, requesting $50,000,000- 
$100,000,000 a year, from the federal gov- 
ernment. 

“We are opposed, first, because since its 
start, the library profession has deemed it 
the wisest policy to avoid everything which 
unnecessarily involves libraries in politics. 

“Second, because we believe that library 
interest is soundest which arises from vol- 
untary codperation, from the bottom rather 
than imposed by remote control from the 
top. 

“Third, because we believe that while the 
possibility of getting such sums annually is 
remote, the mere proposal tends to dry up 
existing local sources of support, and 

“Fourth, because we feel that this action, 
constituting as it does a change in national 
library policy of the most sweeping sort, 
should have much more careful and thought- 
ful consideration than has been given it.” 

The New York Library Association Coun- 
cil at its meeting on May 11, 1935 “In- 
structed its delegate to the Denver meeting 
to support the action of the American 
Library Association Council of December 


1934 concerning federal agency and 
aid.” 

At a meeting of the County Library ¢ 
ference of Wisconsin, in session on May} 
1935 it was voted unanimously that them 
ference approve the action of the A, L, 
Council in asking federal aid for libres 
and the organization of a federal 
agency. : 

The following resolution has been forms 
lated by a committee of the lowa Guild, 
Master Farm Homemakers: 

“Because of the great educational 
cultural need of the rural youth due to 
financial stress on the farm, and know 
that federal money is being used for mam 
projects and that very little is being 
for lifting America’s general intelligen 
level, and that at least half of the peoples 
this country are without public library facih 
ties, We urge that federal funds be mak 
available for the State Libraries.” 

The Massachusetts Library Club hg 
voted to oppose federal aid to libraries, ag 
the Florida and Louisiana Library Associ 
tions have indorsed federal aid, but 
texts of the resolutions have not yet been 
to A. L. A. Headquarters. 


i 
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“f BEHIND THE BY-LINES 


Who's Who for Junior Members 


ArNotp K. Borpen’s “The College le 
brarian and Research” is the sixth artideil 
the current series sponsored by the College 
Library Advisory Board. Coming from tit 
reference department at Dartmouth College 
Mr. Borden now holds an experimental “te 
search librarianship” which the Carnege 
Corporation established at the University @ 
Pennsylvania in 1932. J 

WituraM H. Curt, the A. L. A. statisti 
cal assistant, who writes “Concerning 2608 
Librarians,” is the fourth junior member® 
describe for Bulletin readers the work @ 
some department at headquarters. 


Peyton Hurt, assistant librarian 
instructor in the University of Calife 
School of Librarianship, offers, in “Speai 
zation of Staff . . .” which was presentee® 
the Lending Section at Denver, suggesta™ 
resulting from his study of the method 
of subject bibliography. 
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Akron (Ohio) Public Library 


ae Albany (N.Y.) Public Library 
o used Se Bridgeport (Conn.) Public Library and Reading Room 


ligenee : aa Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library 

ople a ie Buffalo (N.Y.) Public Library 

faci The University of Chicago Libraries 

‘= Cincinnati (Ohio) Public Library 

ib he A Cleveland (Ohio) Public Library : 

% a eit Columbia University School of Library Service, New York City 

soca: (a Dayton (Ohio) Public Library 

vut the Denver (Colo.} Public Library 

-en seal Emory University, Emory University, Georgia 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland 

Evanston (Ill.) Public Library 


‘Sh Po George Peabody College for Teachers Library School, 
Pr | Nashville, Tennessee 
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HE first checklist of Canadian documents ever to be issued. 
Makes no claim of completeness but does list all publica- 
tions which could be located in various Canadian collections and 
through departmental reports, catalogs, and lists. Brief outline 
histories of the many government departments are followed by 
lists of each department's publications. ean for 
many entries. Index. 
al ts 
resources hidden in Canadian documents and catalogers with 
an outline for rational and accessible arrangement. $82 p. Plano- 
graphed. Heavy paper, $2.25. . 
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